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A solution to some of the business and 
economic problems of the individual — 





BUSINESS-ECONOMIC PROBLEMS is recommended 
Shields od Wilson for a course in the eleventh or the twelfth grade. 
It is designed for an integrated training that will 
prepare students for a better understanding of the 
problems that they will face in life. The subject is 
presented from the individual's point of view. Prac- 
Insurance tical applications have been substituted for theories. 
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Applied economics 


a a You may obtain a workbook and_ standardized 
; achievement tests. An abridged edition of the text- 

Finance book is available. / 
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Many parents have wished that their children could be 
taught to avoid some of the costly mistakes that are the 
result of ignorance of law. These parents would like for 
their children to study a course in commercial law. You 
can give them a well-rounded course that will teach them 
an understanding of law and a respect for law. You can, 
therefore, combine a social science with a practical busi- 
ness subject. Teach your students to understand personal 
legal problems and some fundamental legal problems 
pertaining to business. You and your students will enjoy 
the course if you use COMMERCIAL LAW by Peters 
and Pomeroy. This book is nontechnical in nature. It is 
available with an optional workbook and achievement tests. 


COMMERCIAL LAW fiitimeey 
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EDITORIAL... 


Better Teaching for Better Service 


At no time in the history of commercial education have we heard so much 
about the improvement of instruction as we are hearing at the present time. 
While this demand may be coming from those in charge of commercial educa- 
tion, it is more particularly coming from those in charge of public school ad- 
ministration. This demand is a step in the growth and development of the 
public schools. However, a certain condition has arisen in the past few years 
which has caused unusual stress to be placed on improvement of instruction. 
That new condition is the great influx of pupils into our secondary schools. 
These young people are not always the best student material, either through 
lack of ability or lack of interest. The school administrator, in his zeal to im- 
prove all the pupils, has had the belief that possibly more improvement would 
take place if instructional methods were improved. Most of us will agree 
with him. 


In order to secure better teaching in the commercial field, the qualifica- 
tions of teachers have been gradually raised. Then, too, we are getting better 
trained teachers from the higher institutions. More attention is being paid 
to the personal appearance and to the personality of the incoming teachers. 


Uniform standards and minimum essentials are quite generally being 
set up in each of the commercial subjects. School administrators in most 
communities are striving to arrange an intelligent program of commercial 
subjects leading to well-defined objectives. The teacher is further aided by 
written courses of study in the subjects he is teaching. These courses are, 
in the main, prepared by committees made up of the stronger teachers. If at all 
possible, every teacher should have a hand in the preparation of the course 
he is using. 


After all of these things have been done, still better teaching may be 
brought about through classroom visitation by a trained supervisory officer who 
is human in his dealings with the teachers under him. In the case of new 
teachers, supervision should be periodic. When suggestions are made, they 
should be constructive and helpful, and given in a kindly spirit. In the case 
of teachers of more experience, an occasional short visit followed by a longer 
visit when help is needed, is probably all the assistance a supervisor can give, 
for invariably a supervisor has a heavy program of duties. 


Teachers should be acquainted with the supervisor’s ideas on good house- 
keeping, arousing and maintaining interest, procedure in handling materials 
and supplies, lesson planning, teaching techniques and methods, discipline, 
and achieving daily objectives. 


With better-trained teachers, better teaching aids and devices, and better 
supervision, better teaching should take place. If there is better teaching, 
then we are able to render a still greater service to the youth who come to us. 


Supervisor, Commercial Education 
Public Schools, Baltimore, Maryland 


Instructor, Extension Courses 
and Summer School, University of Maryland 
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The Relation of Business Education 


to General Education 
Part Il 


Business Education as Vocational Education 


by 


Nathaniel Altholz 


Director of Commercial Education 
New York City Public Schools 





1. ‘*The Place of Vocational Education in 
the General Plan of Education’’—Dr. 
Ratpa E. Pickart, New York University, 
New York, N. Y. 

*‘Business Education as Vocational Edu- 
cation’’—NaTHANIEL ALTHOLZ, director of 
commercial education, New York, N. Y. 
“Business Education as Nonvocational 
Education’”’—R. G. Watters, Grove City 
College, Grove City, Pa. 

. *Social-Business Education and _ the 
Social Sciences’’—Dnr. se EL, 
managing editor, Social Studies Magazine. 
‘“‘What Business Education Does Every- 
body Need’’—Anprew J. Morais, substitute 
assistant supervisor, Commercial Education 
Section, Los Angeles City School District. 


3. 


5. 





The following series of articles has been planned and sponsored by the National Council 
of Business Education. Part II of the series appears in this issue. 


6. ‘‘What Business Education Can Do for 
the Consumer’’—Dkr. A. O. Coxvin, State 
College of Education, Greeley, Colo. 


. “What Business Education Cannot Do 
for the Consumer’’—Prorsssor FRANCES 
Zumt, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 


. ‘How the Problems of Administration 
and Supervision Which Arise in Connec- 
tion with Business Education Differ from 
General Educational Administration and 
Supervision’”’—Dr. Davin B. Wrc.eErn, su- 
perintendent of schools, Baltimore, Md. 


. ‘How General Educational Trends are 
Likely to Influence Business Education”’ 
—Dran J. B. Epmonson, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 








Business education in its broadest 
sense is identified with every phase of the 
educative process and with every field of 
learning that in one way or another help 
prepare the individual to deal more ef- 
fectively with the economic problems of 
life as he encounters them in his business 
occupational experience, in his private bus- 
iness negotiations, and finally in his com- 
munal economic activities. From this it is 
evident that in its objectives, content, and 
methodology, a comprehensive program 
of business education cannot be confined 
to any particular type of school, period of 
training, group of subjects, class of indi- 
viduals, or level of intelligence. It extends 
beyond the period of formal schooling into 
the domains of informal training on the 
job and extension adult education. So 
far-reaching and diversified is this program, 
affecting in varying degree every individual, 
that it is hardly necessary to remind the 
reader that a discussion of the vocational 


aspect of business education deals only 
with its primary function. We must not 
lose sight of the fact that in its nonvoca- 
tional aspect, business education has defi- 
nite consumer and personal management 


-values, the significance of which, in the 


light of current curriculum offerings, in- 
structional material, and teaching prac- 
tices, has not yet been fully realized. 

The major emphasis that needs to be 
given to the vocational objective is strik- 
ingly reflected in Professor Nichols’ defini- 
tion of commercial education: “Commercial 
education is a type of training which, 
while playing its part in the achievement of 
the general aims of education on any given 
level, has for its primary objective the 
preparation of people to enter upon a 
business career, or having entered upon 
such a career, to render more efficient 
service therein and to advance from their 
present levels of employment to higher 
levels.”! Specific preparation for a business 


‘Frederick G. Nichols, Commercial Education in the High Schools (New York: D. Appleton-Century Company), p. 51. 
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occupation and continued training on the 
job for self-development and advancement 
should accordingly be the prime considera- 
tions in evolving a program of preparatory 
and extension business courses. 

This definition of commercial education 
sounds the dominant note of training for 
business occupations. However, it falls 
short as a complete statement of the case 
for business education. It fails to give 
expression to the nonvocational phase, 
not only as it affects those preparing for 
or already engaged in business occupation, 
but also as it affords all other individuals 
a working knowledge and understanding of 
fundamental business principles and prac- 
tices, to the end that they may carry on 
their daily personal, communal, and civic 
business affairs with prudence, orderliness, 
and economic understanding. The need for 
a clearer conception by school administra- 
tors of the respective objectives of voca- 
tional and nonvocational business education, 
and their willingness to make requisite 
modifications in school organization and 
management constitute one of the pressing 
problems in secondary education today. 

Since it is our purpose in this series to 
deal more directly with the vocational 
phase of business education, we can only 
refer briefly to some of the practical im- 
plications of the problem of integrating both 
the vocational and the nonvocational types 
of business training with the rest of the 
secondary school program. Stated in the 
form of specific propositions, it is main- 
tained that: 

1. A general survey course in business 
knowledge and practice should be pre- 
scribed in every type of curriculum 
offered in the high school. 
2. In the comprehensive type of school, 
the commercial curriculum should be so 
planned as to provide a general cultural 
background in the arts and _ sciences 
through the academic studies; a thorough 
grounding in general business informa- 
tion and procedures, with emphasis on 
consumer, exploratory, and guidance, 
values; and finally, in the latter part of 
the course, specialized technical training 
for initial employment in one of the four 
generally recognized fields of business 
service, viz.: the accounting, the steno- 
graphic, the general clerical, and the 
distributive occupational fields. 

8. Where feasible, a special school of 

commerce or a business vocational high 


school should be established, and should 
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offer appropriate vocational business 
courses designed to give intensive prepa- 
ration for specific business occupations. 
4. There should be differentiated courses 
of study in any technical commercial sub- 
ject that is offered to both vocational 
and nonvocational students. 


5. In a well-conceived program that is 
intelligently and fairly administered, there 
need be no conflict between the academic 
and the commercial interests, or between 
the vocational and the nonvocational 
viewpoints of business education. 


Let us now consider some of the problems 
that arise in connection with the foregoing 
propositions. A reasonable question to ask 
at the outset is: What does a program of 
vocational training through business edu- 
cation comprise? There must be no ar- 
bitrary or conventional answer to this 
question. Too often have educators fallen 
into the error of assuming that because a 
certain technical subject or group of such 
subjects is included in the business curricu- 
lum in a particular school system, ipso 
facto its right to a place in the educational 
program elsewhere is established. The 
first criterion of a sound vocational business 
program is the degree of correlation between 
the training that it affords and the occu- 
pational requirements and opportunities of 
the business community of which the 
students will eventually become a part. 
The school offerings must have vocational 
utilitarian value. It is idle to talk about the 
necessity for better vocational guidance and 
placement techniques as long as commercial 
training institutions, both public and pri- 
vate, are committed to a narrow curriculum 
policy that results in training for the voca- 
tions of bookkeeper and stenographer ten 
or more times the number of young people 
than the employment market in _ these 
fields can absorb. Add to this the abuse of 
dumping into the commercial course stu- 
dents who rate low in their elementary 
school work or who do not sustain them- 
selves in the academic course in high school, 
and the “open door” policy of permitting 
students to flit from study to study without 
regard to their fitness for a particular 
type of training, and one has indeed a 
prospect not pleasant to contemplate. 

Mindful then of the haphazard state in 
which business vocational training now 
rather widely exists, how shall we proceed 
to evolve a program that will conform to 
business requirements and will give the 
prospective office or store worker some 
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basis for assuming that he will secure 
employment upon completion of his training 
for a specific occupation? It is suggested 
that the first step in this program should 
be to survey the industrial and commercial 
activities in the community. This would 
involve making a study of the local in- 
dustrial and business activities, the types 
of business occupations pursued in each, 
the entrance qualifications and the various 
levels of performance in each type, and the 
periodic turnover, particularly in the be- 
ginner’s level, of each type. The next step 
would be to make a job analysis of each 
business occupation for the purpose of de- 
termining the manipulative skills it requires, 
the minimal standards of performance it 
sets, the special techniques in each skill, 
the body of related technical knowledge es- 
sential to intelligent operation on the job, 
and finally, such distinctive attributes 
and traits of character as the job par- 
ticularly calls for. 

Through a fact-finding study of this 
nature, it becomes possible to construct a 
curriculum that is expressly designed to 
meet local business occupational needs. 
Thus, the vocational business courses in a 
commercial school or department in a 
manufacturing community will differ in 
kind to some extent from those offered in a 
marketing center or in a financial section. 
For example, in a textile milling center, a 
course in cost finding in connection with 
the manufacturing processes would be ap- 
propriate, but it would have very limited 
vocational value in preparation for the dis- 
tributive occupations or for service in a 
banking or investment organization. 

Differentiations should be made, not 
alone with regard to highly specialized 
courses in the curriculum, but with regard 
to the content material in general com- 
mercial courses that are an integral part 
of the commercial curriculum, irrespective 
of the local economic set-up. Such subjects, 
for example, as applied typewriting, ad- 
vanced dictation and transcription, ad- 
vanced bookkeeping, commercial law, and 
applied economics, may be generally offered, 
but the subject matter in each of these 
should be specifically adapted to local busi- 
ness practice. The basic skills, principles, 
and fundamental content of the subject 
are identical in the course of study wherever 
the subject is offered, but adaptations 
must be made in each case to meet the 
business situations arising in the particular 
industry or business. Reverting to the 


illustration above, it is clear that a course in 
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bookkeeping, for example, would be in- 
cluded in each of the three curriculums 
referred to, but beyond the elementary 
stage of the course, the subject matter 
would be adapted to the textile industry, 
the field of distribution, and the banking 
business, respectively, with special con- 
sideration in each instance to business 
vocabulary, special trade practices and 
customs, office procedures, bookkeeping 
forms, and records and reports. 

In a metropolitan area where the business 
community is not confined to one basic 
industry but is engaged in large proportion 
in a variety of industrial and commercial 
activities, the curriculum problem of voca- 
tional business training becomes increasingly 
complex. In such a community, the com- 
prehensive high school, because of its all- 
inclusive program of academic, commer- 
cial, technical, home economics, and in 
some instances agricultural curriculums, 
is unable to provide adequate physical 
facilities and does not have a sufficiently 
large group of students in the commercial 
department for intensive and highly 
specialized training for the various types of 
business situations in which its commercial 
students will eventually be engaged. But, 
what the comprehensive high school, through 
its commercial course, can contribute as its 
part in the vocational business program, 
is a scheme of planned education that will 
enable students during the first two years 
in high school to lay the groundwork for 
general business training; that will set 
definite prerequisites for specialized train- 
ing; that will, through a carefully admin- 
istered plan of counseling and guidance, 
direct students who meet these prerequisites 
into one of the four major fields of technical 
business training previously referred to; 
and finally, that will prescribe for the 
latter half of the high school course sys- 
tematic and practical training in techniques 
carried to the point of vocational mastery 
as set by the standards for initial em- 
ployment. 

If the comprehensive high school is to 
be responsible for this share of the program, 
what is to be the function of the high 
school of commerce or the business voca- 
tional high school? Properly conceived 
and organized, these special schools possess 
the administrative facilities, the special 
equipment for instruction, and an adequate 
teaching personnel for offering a wide 
range of business courses that relate directly 
to specific lines of business and that afford 
a higher degree of vocational specialization 
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than it is possible to attain in the compre- 
hensive high school. Thus, it is possible 
to have an enriched program of courses in 
cost accounting, insurance, banking, foreign 
trade, stenographic reporting, machine dic- 
tation and transcription, bookkeeping and 
billing machine operation, machine calcu- 
lation, duplicating machine operation, filing 
systems, office and store management, 
speciality retail selling, and window display. 

It is possible, not only to have a more 
diversified business curriculum in the 
specialized school, but also to provide 
greater opportunity for variety in training 
techniques. More laboratory work can be 
planned and expensive operating equip- 
ment, can be made available to the students 
because it is concentrated in a central 
building instead of being scattered over 
several schools where it would be wholly 
inadequate for carrying on any intensive 
skill building program. The problem of 
providing adequate office machine equip- 
ment for training purposes has become a 
pressing one through technological dis- 
placement of manual clerical workers and 
through the steadily increasing demand of 
employers for trained business machine 
operators. The special school of commerce 
and the business vocational school appear 
to afford the practical means for meeting 
this problem most economically. 

Another type of curriculum organization 
that is designed to prepare for occupational 
efficiency is the cooperative course. This 
plan of training provides for giving students 
formal instruction in school and applying 
it concurrently in some business occupation 
on a part-time basis. The coordination of 
school training and try-out on the job is 
theoretically a sound educational pro- 
cedure. In actual practice, the success of 
the plan depends upon the efficient admin- 
istration of a guidance and placement 
service, the full cooperation of the store 
and office managements with the school 
administrators, and the close supervision 
of the student in his occupational work. 
His job experience must be constantly 
checked by a competent and technically 
trained coordinator, so that the student’s 
educational program may be promptly 
adjusted in the light of his performance 
record. While it is possible under expert 
school management to incorporate training 
on a cooperative basis in the commercial 
course of a comprehensive high school or 
to organize it as a separate department in 
the special school of commerce, the best 
results may be obtained, because of the 
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intricate problem of administration, by 
carrying on this type of business training 
as an independent unit, 

In planning the vocational business pro- 
gram, irrespective of the type of school in 
which it is to be administered, careful 
consideration must be given to the inclusion 
of the academic studies for two reasons. 
First, these studies represent a program 
of preparation for complete living and 
through their content furnish the means 
for achieving the cardinal objectives com- 
mon to all types of secondary education. 
In the second place, many of the academic 
subjects have in addition definite vocational 
value. For example, a good command of 
English and correct patterns of speech are 
essential business tools. The social science 
studies develop mental powers that have a 
direct carry-over in dealing with economic 
problems and human relations in business. 
The mastery of a foreign language has 
utilitarian value to those who render busi- 
ness service in the fields of foreign trade and 
transportation. The study of the natural 
and physical sciences gives those engaged 
in the distributive occupations a knowledge 
of the processes of production and the 
intrinsic character of the commodities dealt 
in. Mathematics has a wide application 
in the fields of accounting, actuarial work, 
and business statistics. It is important for 
commercial teachers to appreciate the sub- 
stantial contribution that the academic 
subjects can make to the vocational busi- 
ness program. 

We have attempted within the limits im- 
posed to indicate the place of vocational 
business training in the complete educa- 
tional program, and to consider briefly 
some of the significant questions that arise 
in evolving a practical plan of commercial 
education for the potentially trainable 
young people in our secondary schools. 
It should be understood, however, that this 
by no means constitutes the complete 
problem of business education as vocational 
education. We are confronted with such 
vital considerations as the actual carrying 
out of the program; the securing of teachers 
who have had adequate business occupa- 
tional experience; the development of special 
teaching techniques; the operation of an 
effective program of guidance, placement, 
and follow-up; the development of post- 
graduate courses for “in-service” training 
for promotional opportunities; and the 
place of the junior college and the university 
in dealing with business education on the 
professional level. 
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Practices and Techniques Suitable for Enriched 
Teaching of Economic Geography 


by A portion of a very commendable thesis 


‘Alfred A. Thorn 
Roosevelt High School 


Port Angeles, Washington degree. 


AUDIO-VISUAL METHODS. By applying the 
most efficient pedagogical principles, talking 
pictures have achieved a place in modern 
life which none can deny. In general, they 
are dramatic. The emotional appeal. the 
unusual, the vivid is portrayed in a manner 
that cultivates deep impressions. They move 
not only mechanically but also psycho- 
logically, arousing sympathies or dislikes, 
which may be deep-seated and far-reaching 
in consequence. Parents and educators are 
making, or have completed exhaustive 
studies of these attitudes.' 

In educational circles, the public recrea- 
tional value of the theatrical movie is clearly 
understood. This fact tends to indicate that 
the nontheatrical movie must also be a 
device for public education and as such 
belongs to every educator. 


Koon states: 

“Visual presentation of subject material has long 
been considered important; but with motion and 
sound added, educators have a method and a tech- 
nique unsurpassed by any previous invention or 
discovery in public history.’ 

George F. Zook declared in the Koon 
report: 

“Potentially, the motion picture is one of the 
chief contributions of science to education—if not 
the chief—but it is not being fully utilized.’ 
Rulon indicates that the motion picture 

occupies a singular position among the 
various visual aids to instruction. He con- 
cludes: “that when properly produced and 
wisely used, they possess distinct peda- 
gogical values over and above the tradi- 
tional teaching methods.”* Studying by 
means of the motion pictures has produced 
more and better learning than study without 
this device. 


1Payne Fund Studies. 


written by Mr. Thorn as partial fulfill- 
ment of the requirements for a Master’s 


The challenging statement of Dr. Zook 
is the basis of this article. Here is a device 
with far-reaching possibilities, decidedly ap- 
pealing to youth—yet somewhat neglected. 
Educators, alert to every advantage, must 
critically analyze the facts of alleged su- 
periority and act accordingly. 

The Research Committee on Social 
Trends* believes that nontheatrical uses of 
the motion picture “promise to develop far 
more extensively in the future.” How vast 
the development is at the present moment 
is shown by F. Dean McClusky’ who finds 
that 32 states now have film libraries under 
the supervision of departments of education 
as well as 30 voluntary associations of 
visual education Twenty-three large city 
school systems have such departments with 
substantial budgets. Mr. McClusky esti- 
mates over 350,000 projectors now in use and 
an annual potential market of over $12,- 
000.000. Over 35 companies now produce 
film for this market, distributed by 200 or 
more agencies dealing in all types. Thus 
schools and instructors no longer need 
complain for lack of materials. 

Out of this large and promising field has 
been recently developed the distinctly teach- 
ing film, sound or silent, made expressly for 
the classroom. The Milwaukee Vocational 
School bas done outstanding work, produc- 
ing over 150 subjects for the local system, 
on subjects of biology, general science, 
health, civics, and geography. 

Careful studies of classroom films have 
been made in many parts of the nation, but 
the results of two studies will be evaluated 
to illustrate the value of this device. The 
first of these is Arnspiger’s* study in natural 


*Cline M. Koon, Motion Pictures in Education (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1984), pp. 106-17. 


*Ibid., Introduction, p. vi. 


‘P. J. Rulon, Sound Motion Picture in Science Teaching (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1988), pp. 206-10. 


‘Op. cit., p. vi. 
‘Presidents Rescarch Committee on Social Trends, Recent Social Trends in the United States (NewYork: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 


43-6 
ers College, Columbia University, 1933), p. 156. 
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. ? B. McClusky, Visual Instruction: Its Value and Its Needs (New York: Mancall Publishing Corporation, 1982), pp. 125, 
4. 

*V. C. Arnspiger, Measuring the Effectiveness of Sound Pictures as Teaching Aids (New York: Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
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science and music, using films with control 
groups instructed by ordinary methods. 
Classes using films received three showings 
of each subject, the courses covering four 
weeks. Over 2,000 children and 64 teachers 
participated., Arnspiger found® that talking 
pictures made distinct contributions to 
learning. Final tests all showed statistically 
significant gains. Percentages of superiority 
ranged from 17 to 20. Low I. Q. groups 
made particularly good progress, and recall 
gains showed a lasting contribution definitely 
made. Summarizing: he modestly admits 
“that while these marked and lasting 
contributions were achieved, no loss of 
learning of other elements of subject within 
the units was sustained.”'* In other words, 
the pictures under proper circumstances 
did not distract the students’ attention, and 
were not considered a novelty. The entire 
test was carefully safeguarded, and patiently 
tabulated. The results should stimulate all 
educators to attempt some of the challenging 
problems and programs which this research 
raised. 


Rulon" undertook an exhaustive study 
in the use of sound pictures in science teach- 
ing. The study covered three towns near 
Boston and used 2,860 children. Techniques 
were worked skillfully as to the course of 
study and film presentation. The results 
showed a highly effective gain of 20.5 per 
cent for the experimental groups, with a 
small standard error. In terms of retention 
the results were very superior, showing a 
retained gain of 38.5 per cent, a minimal 
index of 20 per cent for the superiority of 
the film technique. In other words, more 
was learned, and a larger proportion of the 
larger amount learned was retained. He 
concludes: 

“the motion picture exhibits its greatest ef- 
fectiveness when it aims directly at the content of 
the instructional program, and presents specifically 


those facts and relationships which it is desired that 
the child learn and remember.”” 


The superiority of this test over Arns- 
piger’s was in the fact that the films used 
were positively synchronized with the text- 
book units and had a direct rather than 
supplementary value. 


Katz" points out the possibilities of 
sound film in art, mechanical drawing, and 
nature study. He believes that in technical 

‘Ibid., pp. 82-83. 


7 bid., pp. 88 et ante. 
1Op. cit., pp. 98-99. 


processes, such as are constantly a part of 
industrial geography, films give a clearer 
insight and “will indirectly aid in manipu- 
— No statistics are available for this 
eld. 
In history, numerous films have been 
prepared, and the field is well established. 


The same also may be said of commercial 
and industrial geography where the trav- 
elogue, the vocational and industrial topics 
are already well established. The most 
comprehensive library now on file for films 
in teaching is the “1,000 and One, the Blue 
Book of Nontheatrical Films” published by 
Educational Screen Magazine in Chicago 
each school year. In this book, the com- 
mercial geography instructor will find numer- 
ous recent industrial and travel pictures, 
many of which may be obtained free of 
charge or may be rented. 


Koon deplores the fact that with such a 
potential field before educators there is no 
national system for distribution of appara- 
tus for the projection of sound films. The 
need of a centralizing bureau is also felt in 
order to coordinate all film subjects and to 
serve as a clearing house on an international 
scale, under government control. 


Textbooks in this field should be adjusted 
to film subjects. Publishers can easily be- 
come producers as well, or can collaborate 
with picture laboratories. The next problem 
resolves itself about teacher training and 
publicity. Granted that “the effective use 
of pictorial materials enriches and vitalizes 
instruction, increases initial learning, in- 
creases permanence of learning, aids in 
teaching backward students, increases in- 
terest, attention, self-activity, and voluntary 
reading—(and scientific data show that it 
does) then it is a responsibility of profes- 
sional organizations to bring these facts to 
the attention of school officials and teachers, 
so that necessary materials may be made 
available to the schools, and teachers so 
trained that school children may profit by 
their use.””5 

The Visual Education Department of the 
National Education Association made a 
timely resolution at its 1932 meeting; 
namely, that teacher-preparation institu- 
tions of this country be requested to require, 
from every one preparing to teach, a labo- 
ratory course in all visual-sensory aids. 


uJ bid., p. 104. 
wee ce <atz, “Educational Possibilities of Motion Picture Films in Art Courses,” Educational Screen, Vol. XIII, No. 4, April, 
» p. 97. 
“Op. cit., p. 58. 
uJ bid., p. 61. 
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In the same year a report in Visual Educa- 
tion Directory'* showed that 212 such 
courses were being offered in regular and 
summer sessions throughout the nation. 
Such courses will harmonize with the present 
emphasis upon the improvement of the 
quality of instruction. 


A course such as this should be supple- 
mented further with a pictorial service or 
loan library to serve graduates in a manner 
similar to that of the School Service Bureau. 
The net result of courses and bureaus would 
be one of the greatest contributions to the 
improvement of instruction ever witnessed, 
not only in economic geography, but also 
in the entire range of high school subjects. 


Finally, although the teaching film pre- 
sents a unique challenge to the curriculum 
builder, and integrates the work of philoso- 
pher, psychologist, curriculum specialist, 
administrator, and film technician, the film 
will not supplant the teacher. Rather, the 
value of the teacher will be enhanced, and 
he will have more powerful means of ac- 
complishing instruction. The students, who 
are the final court of appeal, will benefit 
through better education and finer oppor- 
tunities for cultural, social, and vocational 
appreciations and advancements. 


With such a battery of studies and authori- 
ties before the teaching profession, one might 
hastily conclude that this device would 
head the list of those used in the teaching of 
commercial geography. At no point was the 
opposite condition more apparent. From a 
table recently studied, the fact was dis- 
closed that among the nineteen devices sub- 
mitted, motion pictures of all types ranked 
eleventh, being used by only seven in- 
structors. 

I am, therefore, reluctantly forced to 
conclude that the richest, finest, and most 
fruitful of all devices is being neglected, and 
that economic geography will never fully 
realize its social mission in the curriculum 
until this defect is remedied. 


THE OBJECTIVE TEST AND THE WORKBOOK. 
These two topics are treated simultaneously 
because of an observed trend which may 
have considerable influence upon the in- 
structional program of economic geography. 
The trend is noticeable also in science and 
language study, as well as in mathematics. 
Reference is made to the so-called student 
“workbook” or printed manual which ac- 
companies the student textbook. 





The workbook is usually a predigested 
outline containing problems to be worked. 
graphs or maps to be prepared, or observa- 
tions to be made. Numerous blanks are 
left to be filled in, presumably, as the student 
works during the supervised study period. 


At present, four out of five publishers 
whose textbooks are used throughout the 
state publish workbooks. The recency of 
origin is shown by the copyright dates, two 
appearing in 1932, one in 1934, and one in 
1935. 

The testing program is neatly dovetailed 
into the workbook and can be quickly pre- 
pared, given in a systematic manner and 
checked very easily. As might be antici- 
pated, the type of test and results are highly 
objective, and in this respect, meet the state 
course of study’’ requirements perfectly. 

Unquestionably the workbook, directed 
study manual. work-test book, or laboratory 
manual, as it is variously called, is a superior 
teaching device. Its proper use will result 
in more efficient learning than is possible 
through the traditional oral recitation. All 
students are kept active up to their capaci- 
ties with the workbook, and are given good 
drills and worth-while reviews. Tests can 
be anticipated and adequate preparation 
made. The poorly prepared teacher is freed 
from lesson planning. The usual inclination 
to teach merely the textbook sans supple- 
mentary material is eliminated to some 
extent. 

The problem resolves itself into a question 
concerning all devices. All devices have 
value in the hands of a good instructor, but 
the most fool-proof device will be useless 
in the hands of a routine, unimaginative 
individual. Consequently, the testing pro- 
gram can fall into the same fundamental 
errors because of the close relationship. 


While the workbook is regarded by some 
educators as another fad, its use neverthe- 
less is gaining favor, and commands atten- 
tion. The instructors willing to render a 
favorable opinion are slightly in the ma- 
jority. One is inclined to believe that 
better instruction would result from the 
use of the workbook although this state- 
ment must be qualified, for every device 
has limitations. A good workbook in the 
hands of a good instructor will show results 
and enrichment. A poor instructor, it is 
feared, might be more dependent upon the 
textbook than ever before. The broader 
aspects of this course, its aims, and its ob- 


“Visual Education Directory, 1982, Department of Visual Instruction, National Education Association, Lawrence, Kansas 


Vol. XIII p. 80. 
Op. est. p. 27. 
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jectives must be retained in the instructor’s 
mind. Any device in time will tend to pall 
and to lose vitality if overworked. No course 
lends itself to more frequent changes of 
attack and selection from many techniques 
than does this one. Workbooks will never 
supplant the personality or the active leader- 
ship of the instructor, although they may 
lighten his load. The only final conclusion 
is that judgment must be reserved for 
further research into what would appear 
to be useful device, gaining in favor, with 
publishers and instructors. 


Personal experience has proved the ob- 
jective test to be statistically satisfactory, 
with sigmas of distribution following the 
normal curve most accurately. While a 
relatively large amount of economic geog- 
raphy learning can be measured objectively, 
the danger of the lessons becoming mere 
memory exercises is constant. Certain im- 
ponderables can never be measured, and 
cultural and social values can only be ascer- 
tained within narrow limits. While the 
practical values of the study should be 
stressed, too rigid objective testing spoils 
the otherwise attractive features of the 
subject. 

The study reveals the favorite plan is to 
give a test at the end of each unit. About 
half of the instructors give the exhaustive 
semester final, also. The third most usual 
procedure is the weekly test, often required 
for all subjects in certain schools. A few 
give daily drill tests, as well as mid-term 
finals. Variations of these methods, as de- 
termined by the survey, indicate graded oral 
tests, short written exercises on assigned 
topics, open-book thought-question essays, 
true-false check-up tests to measure prepara- 
tion, graded socialized recitations with 
students proposing the questions, and an 
unusually interesting method whereby the 
test is arranged as though the students are 
on a ship at various ports, where they pre- 
pare cargo lists of exports and imports for 
the voyage. 

I have no criticism to offer on the testing 
program. This phase of the work appears 
well organized. One conclusion would be 
that for maximum results, the instructor 
should not adhere too rigidly to the ob- 
jective test, but follow the trend, and intro- 
duce reasonable variation. The amount of 
testing will vary also but should be rather 
frequent, owing to the vast amount of 


material covered. A systematic testing 
program of high quality, essay and objective, 
is probably more beneficial than the all- 
inclusive, exhaustive semester final test. 


CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION. No claim to 
originality is made in discussing the class- 
room club or student commercial organiza- 
tion. Such groups have existed for some time 
in various high schools of this state and else- 
where, doing very commendable work. 
Examples of these organizations are fairly 
numerous. The Washington Education 
Journal’ includes an excellent article on the 
guidance phases of the commercial club 
existing at Bothell High School. 

In the East, commercial clubs for the 
purpose of stimulating interest in commer- 
cial subjects, and bringing about a definite 
cooperation between commercial students 
and business men, have been organized. 
The activities of such groups vary widely 
and according to the needs of the com- 
munity. Cooperation is the keynote, and 
the desire to integrate mutual interests of 
school and business dominates. 

Typical is the Oak Park plan'* which 
permits interested students to meet, organize 
contests, conduct assemblies, invite speakers, 
and so forth. This school** reports a geog- 
raphy club with a membership limited to 
high scholarship. The aims in general were 
to spread a cultural knowledge of geography 
through foreign speakers, interesting in- 
dustrial trips, and discussion groups, and 
to supplement generally the routine study 
of geography. 

In Minnesota*! the commercial club is 
mentioned as a device being used in about 
ten per cent of the high schools offering 
economic geography. 

The science club as an enrichment device 
is well known, and due to the close relation- 
ship of certain phases of economic geography 
to the physical sciences, the idea of a class- 
room club is entirely justified, whether the 
whole school has a commercial department 
club or not. 

Such a club is not to be confused, how- 
ever, with the junior high weekly activity 
period, the homeroom, or other formal 
guidance devices. There is no conflict with 
the former, and where a specific educational 
and vocational guidance program exists, 
there need be no conflict, as the interests 
are emotional and cultural rather than 
practical. 


"Ernest R. Hunt, “A High School Commercial Club ” Washington Education Journal, October, 1931, p. 50. 
19S, Blackburn, Our High School Clubs (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1928), p. 211. 


*Tbid, . 218, 222. 
uF, J. Weersing, A Study of Certain Aspects of C 
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University of Minnesota, 1927), p. 51. 
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Crawford and McDonald suggest: When 
a class project is organized around a national 
chamber of commerce club, representatives 
should be “sent” to study industrial and 
commercial conditions “abroad” and bring 
back reports of their surveys. 

Because so many variations are possible, 
the scope of the work is almost unlimited. 
One class may form a travel club, or a whole 
department may organize a junior chamber 
of commerce. Membership may be open to 
all, or restricted on the basis of scholarship 
or major subjects. 

To avoid confusion, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce recommends against 
the use of the name junior chamber of com- 
merce, especially in cities where such actual 
organizations do exist. This organization 
also provides an excellent working model 
constitution and by-laws for a commercial 
club* at the high school level. The voca- 
tional aim is paramount, but is pursued 
through a proposed series of industrial tours. 
The citizenship motive also ranks high. 
The sole warning is briefly mentioned: 
“Experience has shown that those high 
school organizations are most successful 
whose major activities are contained within 
the life of the school itself.’ 


Too ambitious a program should therefore 
not be undertaken, and should be organized 
and developed consciously as a supplement 
to the school curriculum or classroom pro- 
gram. 

My own experiences have proved that 
the classroom club idea seemed desirable 
as a suitable device for motivation. Dues 
were made low, and membership was all- 
inclusive. From its earliest inception, the 
idea seemed to gain student favor and 
momentum. The business meetings gave a 
pleasant break to formal study, and the 
materials and displays collected took on 
new meanings. Speakers assisted the club, 
and business men were sympathetic. The 
fact that no regular junior chamber of com- 
merce existed in the city undoubtedly 
helped. Similarly, no other high school 
commercial or geographic club existed to 
interfere with the plan, which may also 
have accounted for the initial success. The 
results have obviously been noteworthy, 
and exceeded all expectations. 

I am convinced that a genuine and original 
contribution to the enrichment of economic 


p. 195. 
%3“*Business or Commerce Clubs in High Schools,” 
D. C.z ey of Commerce of the United States), pp. 1-11. 





geography in its broader aspects has been 
made. Every principle and aim of the sub- 
ject was more or less realized through this 
motivating device. 

Other instructors of the subject un- 
doubtedly realize the values of such a device, 
but have not yet availed themselves of its 
benefit. Furthermore my own organization 
was the only club of its kind, revealed 
through the survey. Among devices the 
rank was seventeenth and last. In im- 
portance, usefulness, and general desira- 
bility, in my opinion, the place of the class- 
room organization will always be first. 

THE EXHIBIT AND DISPLAY. Virtually all ex- 
perts in the teaching of geography, in any 
of its various forms, concur in the need for 
exhibits, bulletin boards, displays, and col- 
lections, as a suitable method for motivating 
classroom work. A good teachers’ manual* 
suggests the building of a permanent exhibit, 
composed of collections of industrial prod- 
ucts, such as cotton, wool, sugars, cereals, 
minerals, and various other plant and 
animal products. 

“Such a collection when properly classified, 
labeled, and displayed is a source of pride 
not only to the pupils in economic geography 
classes but also to the whole school. Pupils 
in other courses, will frequent the exhibit 
room, in order to satisfy their curiosity 
about many products that they have never 
seen previously. The exhibit room is one 
of the places where visitors are taken with 
pride. An exhibit provides an ideal device 
for objective teaching.”’** 

Concurrent with the permanent or cumu- 
lative exhibit is the bulletin board, or in a 
larger sense, the display board. This device 
has unlimited possibilities. The value lies in 
constant and regular or fairly frequent 
change. Travel posters direct from foreign 
countries, obtained through steamship lines, 
awaken great interest. Material supplied by 
national councils and institutes representing 
the research divisions of great industries 
also proves interesting. 

The consuls of the United States in foreign 
lands are generous in supplying packets of 
human interest material which can be 
mounted and displayed for a week or two, 
during a regional study of any particular 
area. 

Retired ministers or missionaries, globe 
trotters, ex-service men, and foreign consuls 


=C. C. Crawford and L. P. McDonald, Modern Methods in Teaching Geography (New York: Houghton-Mifflin Co., 1929), 
A Publication of the Commercial Organization Department (Washington, 
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in nearby cities, are often able to supply 
curios from faraway lands, which aid greatly 
in interpreting the customs and attitudes of 
these peoples. 

The preparation of a display makes a 
suitable project or special contribution for 
one or several students. A whole class finds 
inspiration in acquiring and classifying the 
exhibit. The vocational possibilities here 
should not be overlooked. 

The problem of collecting permanent ex- 
hibit material may proceed more slowly than 
the obtaining of bulletin posters and tem- 
porary items. Postal cards, supplied by the 
classroom club or by interested persons, will 
bring in much fine material. A good list, 
although not up to date, is the section on 
commercial geography found in Woodring- 
Harold’s source book.*” Another list, now 
undergoing revision, is a science bulletin 
issued by George Peabody College, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. itemizing addresses of firms 
previously contacted which will send display 
material free, or at a nominal charge. While 
the material is indicated for science class 
enrichment, the commercial uses are far 
more apparent. 

All such materials should have a distinct 
bearing upon the industry, commodity, or 
country under consideration. Irrelevancy is 
a major error in commercial geography in- 
struction because of the vast amount of 
subject matter and details. Hence material 
collected should be done systematically, by 
regions or products, and should be displayed 
systematically. 

The traveling exhibits of the various 
government bureaus and large museums are 
often suitable, although at times rather 
costly to obtain, and do not always coincide 
with current studies. The laboratory 
features of industrial and economic geog- 
raphy must never be disregarded. Whatever 
can be reasonably attempted, should in all 
fairness be done. 

The combined opinions of Sutherland, 
Smith,** and others should not be so in- 
differently regarded. At no point is agree- 
ment more general, and suggestions so full 
and adequate. Improvement at this vital 
point, therefore, should noticeably stimulate 
economic geography instruction in Wash- 
ington. 

THE USE OF CURRENT PUBLICATIONS. Among 
a wealth of materials available for socializing 


the study of commercial geography, and 
awakening student interest in a wholesome 
manner, certain current magazines are out- 
standing. Continued existence in a world of 
reality and unsolved problems, implies a 
need for fresh, new data, greater light, and 
the vital human touch. The critical use of 
the newspaper and magazine is to be en- 
couraged, and if inclination on the part of 
students seems lacking, the tests should be 
cultivated in a tactful manner. 

Authorities in the distinctly geographic 
field, at the grade school level, have long 
recognized a need for this type of enrich- 
ment. Sutherland** points out the interesting 
fact of wunconventionality, and cosmo- 
politanism which greatly appeals to the 
wide-awake student. 

The colorful magazine has a real psycho- 
logical stimulation. Appeal is made to the 
imagination, the emotions, and the normal 
inquisitiveness of the individual. Also an 
alert attitude toward the new is maintained. 


“The use of current literature assists in 
making needed corrections. Their use also 
saves the energy and time which might 
otherwise be devoted to some topic now 
untrue, by bringing the information of 
wholly new conditions,” 

If this statement was significantly true 
over a quarter century past, it is utterly and 
very urgently true today. 

Crawford and McDonald recognize the 
importance of this reading, in a more recent 
publication, stating: “If geography is to 
establish relations with daily life, the con- 
nection is best formed through reading of 
the happenings in the various geographical 
regions as they occur.”’® 

An excellent assortment of magazine 
literature is available, and several journals 
have a definite place in the classroom. The 
one most frequently mentioned by text- 
books and authorities is National Geographic 
Magazine. Back numbers can be filed and 
used for oral or written reports. The illus- 
trations are superior for all types of visual 
instruction. 

Other textbooks mention News Week. 
Iiterary Digest, Asia, World’s Work, and 
Review of Reviews as suitable at the high 
school level. To this list should be added the 
Pan-American Union Bulletin, Trans-Pacific, 
Travel, and occasionally the Saturday Even- 

(Concluded on page 240) 


=M. M. Weotsng and G. Harold, “Enriched Teaching of Commercial Subjects in the High School,” Teachers College Pub- 
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Problem-Point Tests in Arithmetic 


THE ARITHMETIC PROBLEM. 
One of the oldest teaching and 
testing devices is the problem 
in arithmetic. A situation re- 
quiring conscious adjustment 
is the essence of a problem. If 
adjustments are made in terms 
of figures so as to set up life- 
like economic relationships, a 
business arithmetic problem is 
present. 

A given column or set of 
figures to be added, subtracted, 
divided, or multiplied con- 
stitutes an example. For a 
great number of years, the 
quick and accurate solution of examples was 
called rapid calculation. In teaching arith- 
metic, instruction in skill-examples generally 
precedes the presentation of problems. This 
discussion is not concerned primarily with 
examples. However, the ability to perform 
the four fundamental operations must be 
taught before problem-solving can be suc- 
cessfully attacked. 

Solving problems generally requires (a) 
the choice of one of the four mathematical 
operations and (b) the accurate performance 
of the operation chosen. Knowledge and 
reasoning are required for the first step; 
whereas the second step depends on skill. 
If only skill is required, the choice of the 
operation to be used is not necessary, and 
the example, rather than the problem, exists. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN EXAMPLES AND PROB- 
LEMS. Examples are concerned primarily 
with skill in the four fundamental operations 
involving whole numbers, common fractions, 
and decimal fractions. The application of 
these skills to meaningful situations is the 
task of the problem-solver. Knowledge and 
reasoning are necessary. 

Accuracy is the absolute goal of the ex- 
ample; whereas it is the relative goal of the 
problem. The computation in a problem 
may be accurate but the final answer may 
be wrong because of faulty reasoning or 
knowledge. This differentiation must be 
recognized in teaching and testing. 
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Skills are produced through 
drill. The repetition of re- 
sponses to like situations will 
produce skill and possibly de- 
sirable habits. Accuracy and 
facility (speed) are the twin 
products of drill. 

It is impossible to present to 
students in the classroom all 
life’s figure-problems. New 
situations are bound to arise. 
However, most of the skills 
needed in everyday living cun 
be taught in school. Repeti- 
tion should not be confused 
with reasoning. 

Examples are evaluated on the basis of 
the answers. There are only two possible 
alternative grades, right or wrong. The 
actual problems of living have no such 
dogmatic solutions. Yet we continue to 
grade the answers to problems in the same 
manner as the answers to examples. 

Transfer of learning is expected to exist 
for the learner in so far as he is able to apply 
knowledge and reasoning to life situations 
which are not identical with textbook prob- 
lems. Meeting problem situations in life 
requires conscious adjustments; the learner, 
possessed of skill in mathematical operations, 
depends on reasoning rather than upon the 
recall of previously repeated skills for the 
solution of the new problem. 


NEW-TYPE TESTING IN ARITHMETIC. Con- 
forming to the newer fashions in testing, 
arithmetic tests now exist in true-false, 
matching, multiple-choice, and completion 
forms. It is sometimes suggested that they 
be substituted for figure-problems even 
though arithmetic is the most objective of 
all forms of subject matter. 

Although new-type tests have valuable 
functions to perform, they do not render all 
types of measurement obsolete and worth- 
less. In this day of counting business success 
in dollars, the tendency has been to evaluate 
learning success (or failure) in terms of 
new-type test scores. 

The camera of learning is focused by the 
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test. Both light and distance are important 
if a clear picture is to result. If the test is 
valid, the picture of learning when developed 
and finished will be clearcut and meaningful. 
The picture should not be confused with 
learning itself. 

The new-type test gives light to the focus- 
ing process through an evaluation of knowl- 
edge. The problem measures the depth and 
distance to which the light of learning 
travels. Both are necessary. A substitute 
for the problem has not been found. 

Why teach in terms of problems, and test 
in terms of true-false, matching, multiple- 
choice, or completion statements? Knowl- 
edge is the means to an end. New-type tests 
are the means to an end. The end is the 
solution of problems. 


THE QUALITY OF OBJECTIVITY. Both new- 
type tests and problems have objective 
answers. In scoring, if all competent graders 
arrive at the same score for the same test, 
the quality of objectivity is present. 

New-type tests have hitherto possessed 
an advantage over problems. The response 
to the first item in a true-false test does not 
affect the answer to the second item. They 
are not generally related. However, the 
result of the first computation in a problem 
may be the basis for the second computa- 
tion. 

If a problem requires three computations, 
an error in any one of the three produces an 
incorrect final result or answer. Traditionally 
no credit is given for such solutions. There 
may be five steps, four of which are correct 
and the last step, if incorrect, produces a 
score of zero. 

Objective measurement is possible when 
the operations or steps can be identified by 
being separated. The manner of scoring is 
more important than the form of the test. 
Can the steps of the arithmetic problem be 
scored objectively? 


OBJECTIVE STEPS IN ARITHMETIC PROBLEMS. 
Progress as well as achievement is an im- 
portant goal of modern teaching and testing. 
The discovery of specific weaknesses, in 
order that remedial reteaching (rather than 
review) may follow, is an increasingly de- 
sirable purpose of present-day instruction. 
The growth of the unit plan is an evidence 
of this fact. The mastery formula of Pro- 
fessor H. C. Morrison of the University of 
Chicago is based on diagnostic. testing as 
the traffic signal for remedial teaching. 
Following instruction, the first test may 
mean that the student gets the red light. 
New problem situations must not be at- 
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tacked until he remedies the weaknesses 
disclosed by the first test. The results of 
the second test may show him to be in the 
caution or yellow light. He is approaching 
the mastery or satisfactory achievement of 
the particular type of problem studied. 
Then another test gives him the green light 
of accomplishment, and he proceeds to 
study a new unit composed of different 
problems. 

Without these traffic signals of diagnostic 
testing, both teacher and student may find 
themselves in a traffic jam of learning. 
Future progress is fraught with danger of 
slipshod results. 

If the problem test is the traffic signal, 
the student proceeds by fits and starts. He 
is either right or wrong. The red light turns 
to green with no intervening warning. In 
the meantime, interest dies. There is no 
yellow light. Individual weaknesses are not 
discovered and retaught. The whole learn- 
ing unit is reviewed or studied again. 

Repetition of the same problems robs the 
student of the opportunity to apply knowl- 
edge and reduces the teaching process to 
that of the training for skills. How many 
times has this led the student to complain 
that tests were composed of problems not 
taken from the book? 

Knowing that one must add two numbers 
is not the same as accurate addition, but 
addition cannot take place until it has been 
chosen instead of subtraction, division, or 
multiplication. Selecting the mathematical 
operations to be used is equal in value or im- 
portance to skill in adding, subtracting, multi- 
plying, dividing, or doing square root. 

If arithmetic problems are scored by 
giving one point for the choice of the correct 
mathematical operation and another point 
for the correct or accurate result accom- 
plished, the problem will have a natural 
weight of as many points as there are choices 
and operations. In other words, if a step in 
problem solving is defined, for purposes of 
this discussion, as the choice and execution 
of each mathematical operation, then the 
total score value of the problem is two times 
the number of steps necessary to solve it. 

If one must add, subtract, and multiply 
to solve a particular problem, the score of 
the problem is six points figured as shown in 
Table I. 

For purely achievement purposes at the 
end of a teaching unit or grading period, 
the student gets six points or nothing. How- 
ever, the student may receive any number of 
points from one to six in most teaching and 
testing situations. If none of the results is 
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correct, three points may be given for the 
choice of addition, subtraction, and multi- 
plication in the proper order. When such 
a situation is discovered, drill on funda- 
mental operations should be given rather 
than more of the same kind of problems. 
The student needs more examples to remedy 
his weakness. 
TABLE I 
Steps Choice of Operations Resulis Points 
1 Addition (rather than sub- First 2 
traction, multiplication, or 
division) 
2 Subtraction (rather than 
addition, division, or multi- 
plication) 
$ Multiplication (rather than Third or 2 


addition, division, or sub- Final Answer 
traction) =- 


Second 2 


NATURAL WEIGHTING. Too many times in a 
five-problem examination, each problem is 
scored as worth 20 (or an equal number of) 
points. No regard is paid to the length of 
the problem in steps. This procedure is 
weighting of the most arbitrary sort. 


In a recent book on methods of teaching 
business arithmetic,! the comprehensive 
final examination contains 20 problems to 

_ be solved in a hundred minutes with a 
possible score of 50 credits (or per cent). 
The remaining 50 credits are earned by 
means of a new-type test in which figures 
play a small part. 


Two problems selected from the twenty 
contain an unequal number of steps; there- 
fore, should be given different score value. 
For purposes of comparison, their solutions 
are shown in Table II. 


These two problems appear in the same 
final examination and are scored as worth 
21% credits (or per cent) each. 

It may be argued that the choice and 
execution of all mathematical operations 
are not equally difficult. However, weight- 








ing on the basis of difficulty always raises 
questions. How difficult is a given problem 
in relation to other problems? Who shall 
judge the difficulty since that which is hard 
for one is easy for another? If subjective 
personal opinion is introduced, objective 
a becomes automatically impossi- 

e. 

For that reason, the person who uses new- 
type tests does not give greater credit for 
completion statements than for true-false 
responses, although the former are generally 
more difficult than the latter on account of 
the presence of guessing. The presence of 
two, three, four, or five possible responses is 
not allowed to affect the score of one point 
for each item or statement. 

This experience in the field of new-type 
testing cannot be dismissed lightly. It will 
apply equally well to the problem-step- 
point scoring. Objectivity must be preserved 
at all costs if the changes in the last decade 
are to result in progress in testing. 

In baseball, the rule of three strikes for 
the batter is accepted. Why not give him 
four strikes? Of two strikes? Once agree- 
ment is reached as to the number of strikes 
do we attempt to determine the relative 
difficulty of the foul strike, the ball pitched 
squarely over the plate, or the motion of the 
bat which misses a pitched ball? 

The rules of a game and the principles for 
scoring tests need to be understood clearly 
and generally, to be applied easily, and to 
be objective or exact in their results. This 
does not mean that the application of rules 
or principles will always produce just or 
accurate evaluations or decisions in all 
instances. 

The problem-point tests in bookkeeping? 
and typewriting? have already been ex- 
plained. 

An application of the same principle to 
arithmetic is shown in the problems which 
follow. 


TABLE II 
Steps Problem 1 Points Steps Problem 2 Points 
1 1/6 = 2/12 2 1. oR. X 4ft. = 20 sq. ft. 2 
2 1/8 = 4/12 2 2 20sq ft. X 3 ft. = 60 cu. ft. 2 
8 1/4 = 8/12 2 es 
a Total Score of.... 4 
4 Add 9/12 2g 
5 12/12— 9/12 = 8/12 2 
6 $7,800 + 8 = $2,600 2 
7 $2,600 X 12 = $31,200 2 
Total Score of.... 14 
1R. Robert Rosenherg, Teaching Methods and Testing Materials in Business Mathematics (Chicago: Gregg Publishing Co., 


1985.) 
Publishing Co., April, 1985), pp. 346-58. 





iHarvey A. Andruss, “‘Ways to Teach Bookkeeping and Accounting,” Taz Batance Sueetr (Cincinnati: South-Western 


tHarvey A. Andruss, “Problem-Point Tests in Typewriting,” Taz Batancr Sueet (Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing 


Co., December, 1936), pp. 155-59. 
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TABLE III 





























Problem 1 Correct Solution Score Space 
A retail shoe dealer paid cash for 82 dozen Step 1: 82 doz. X $50 = $4,100 X $4,100 
of shoes at $50 a dozen; and 75 cents a pair for 2: 360 doz. X $.75 = $ 270 xX. $ 270 
360 dozen pairs of hose. What was the total 3: $4,100 + $270 = $4,370 + $4,370 
amount of the bill? : 
(6 points) 
TABLE IV 
Incorrect Solution Score Space 
Step 1: 82 doz. X $50 = $4,100 xX $4,100 
2: 360 doz. X 3.75 = $3 207 xX ($ 207) 
3: $4,100 + $207 = $4,307 + ($4,307) 
(4 points) 
TABLE V 
Problem 2 Correct Solution Score Space 
An automobile which cost $960 was sold for $240 Step 1: Syrs. X 20% = 60% x 60% | 
at the end of three years. If the annual depre- 2: $960 X .60 = $576 x $576 
ciation was 20 per cent of the cost, what per- 8: $960 — $576 = $384 _ $384 
centage of the cost was lost or gained by the 4: $384 — $240 = $144 oa $144 
sale? 5: $144 + $960 = 15% + $960 | 
(10 points) 


Problem 1 is solved correctly and is 
scored six points. Then it is solved incor- 
rectly so as to be scored four points. Problem 
2 is a longer problem and is worth ten points. 
The incorrect solutions of Problem 1 and 
Problem 2 are then graded together as an 
examination. 

In daily written work, a particular space 
on the student’s paper may be designated as 
the scoring space or rectangle. In the two 
columns are found the operations (indicated 
by plus, minus, multiplication, and division 
signs) and the results as well as the final 
answer. This device links teaching and 
testing. After solving a problem, the student 
must review the choice and execution of the 
mathematical operations used in his work. 
Papers may be exchanged, if the teacher 
desires, and corrected in class. This pro- 
cedure reveals individual weaknesses before 
the time for diagnostic or achievement 
testing arrives. The score space or rectangle 
may appear in any convenient place opposite 
the solution of the problem to which it re- 
lates. 

If a mistake is made in the second step in 
multiplication, the incorrect solution will 
be scored as indicated in Table IV. 

Amounts such as: ($207) and ($4,307) are 
wrong because of the mistake in Step 2 in 
multiplication. This error means a loss of 
two points. 

If an examination consists of the two 
problems in Tables III and V, the total 
possible score is six points for Problem 1 and 
ten points for Problem 2. By the problem- 
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point method of scoring, the student is 
given four points for the incorrect solution 
of Problem 1 and ten points for Problem 2. 
Fourteen (four plus ten) actual points di- 
vided by sixteen possible points gives a 
grade of 8744 per cent instead of the tra- 
ditional 50 per cent received by the student 
when he solves one of two problems cor- 
rectly on an examination. 


For final achievement or for employment 
purposes, the traditional method of grading 
problems on the answer alone may be valid 
when a certain person or persons are to be 
chosen from a group. If elimination is 
desirable, rightness or wrongness on the 
a per cent or nothing basis may be 
used. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE PROBLEM-POINT TEST IN 
ARITHMETIC. The natural weighting of the 
steps of problems makes possible an ob- 
jective test which: 

(1) Provides a more accurate evaluation of ex- 
aminations containing problems of different 
lengths. 

(2) Offers an opportunity for scoring the parts of a 
problem in such a way that remedial: work is 


possible on a practical classroom basis. Daily 
eae work is in diagnostic form. 


izes the equal importance of knowledge 
o ill in problem solving. 


(4) Avoids the chasm existing between the grade of 
100 per cent and 0 per cent when problems are 
graded on their final answers as all right or all 
wrong. 

Many minor adaptations will have to be 
made when applying the problem-point test 
in different classroom situations. 
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Miss Wells presents a description of an ex- 

periment which she conducted to find out 

whether students can write automatically after 

they have mastered the fundamentals of type- 

writing. She proved that students could write 
drills while listening to a story. 


by 
Inez Ray Wells 


Mississippi Delta State Teachers College 


Cleveland, Mississippi 


“T’p LIKE to time you for three 
minutes on the material you have been 
practicing. Today as you write, I’m going to 
read to you an article from The Reader’s 
Digest. Listen carefully to what is read and 
when time is called, space down on your 
paper and summarize what you remember 
of the article. Don’t try to remember it 
bmg for word. Get the thought and write 
that.” 

You may well imagine the looks of dismay 
and the expressions of protest from this 
typewriting class of twelve college freshmen. 
But they agreed that it would be fun to try 
and to see what they could do with it. Being 
accustomed to erasing and making neat 
corrections on all timed (as well as untimed) 
work, they followed this procedure while 
listening intently to the reading. 

And the results? Rather amazing to the 
students. Only one of the twelve failed to 
remember something of what had been 
read; two wrote complete summaries; the 
remaining nine wrote more than half of the 
points in the article—enough to show that 
they really had been listening. Two members 
of the class made the best speed records that 
they had ever made, beating their previous 
high records on practiced material by several 
words a minute. In order to have a basis of 
comparison, the class was timed once more 
on this material, this time being allowed to 
write without distraction. The class aver- 
aged one-half word a minute higher speed 
on the second test.* On the first, eight 
students corrected all errors made; on the 
second, seven made all necessary corrections. 

Unfortunately these papers were returned 


*Nore: In figuring net words a minute, the International Typewriting Contest Ruies were followed, except that there was 
no penalty for a neat erasure. The time consumed in erasing was considered sufficient penalty. 
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to the students before a check was made 
on the number of corrections, so information 
as to the comparative accuracy in writing 
is not available. However, the members of 
the class were interested in their ability to 
write while giving their attention to some- 
thing else, and suggested that they try 
writing new material. Two new material 
tests were given, about a week apart, each 
followed immediately by a test over another 
part of the same copy, since it was thought 
this would be somewhat similar in difficulty 
to the first. 

On the second pair of tests (the first over 
new material), the class averaged 5 5/12 
more words a minute while not listening to 
the reading; on the third, 1 7/12 more. An 
inspection of the individual records showed 
that on the second test two individuals 
wrote more words a minute while listening to 
the reading, while on the third test eight 
persons made better speed records while 
listening than they did when undisturbed. 
A recheck of the first test given showed that 
six individuals made better speed records 
while listening to the reading. 

The average speed on these three groups 
of tests was slightly higher on the “unmo- 
lested” tests; but when individual cases are 
considered, it is found that eighteen out of 
thirty-six, or half of the cases, wrote faster 
while listening to the reading of an article 
with the intention of writing a summary of 
it. (Note: The ability to remember and 
write the summary seemed to improve with 
practice, and to vary with the type of 
material and with the general ability of 
the students.) 
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But what about accuracy? Again there 
were slightly fewer individuals having un- 
corrected errors while they were giving at- 
tention to the reading. The papers were 
inspected for erasures and the total number 
of errors—both corrected and uncorrected— 
listed for each. Assuming that each error 
was ati error of one stroke, although it was 
not possible in some instances to be sure 
that this was correct, the following per- 
centages of accuracy were found: 


Second Test Third Test 
Listening 99.07% 99.20% 
No distraction 99.38% 99.23% 


This experiment had too few cases and 
too many uncontrolled factors to be used as 
a basis for generalization, but it did suggest 
some ideas which seem to me to be well 
worth investigation if we are to teach our 
typewriting students a high degree of mas- 
tery of the typewriter in the short time that 
most of them have to give to it. 


All of us have at some time come to the 
realization that we have typed from copy, 
probably with unusually good results as to 
accuracy, while our minds were concentrated 
upon something else. Not long ago, for 
instance, I was typing material of about 
average difficulty when suddenly I was 
stopped by the realization that I had just 
typed the surname of the friend of whom I 
had been thinking. Hastily checking to see 
just what had got into the copy I was mak- 
ing, I found it a good and accurate repro- 
duction of the original. It was only when the 
paths of my thoughts and my fingers crossed 
that I was called back from my wool- 
gathering. I related this incident to an 
experienced stenographer who was at first 
skeptical of the possibility of writing auto- 
matically. A few days later, however, she 
reported that although she had never realized 
it before, she frequently did copying while 
her mind was otherwise occupied. 


These experiences, coupled with a ques- 
tioning statement by Dr. E. G. Blackstone 
in a class at the University of Iowa to the 
effect that perhaps accuracy in typing isn’t 
due to concentration on one’s writing, but 
rather to automatization so that the mind 
is freed from any part of the writing except 
that which is new or unusually difficult, led 
to a further investigation and to the carry- 
ing out of the tests described. 


Jane E. Clem, The T oohatene of Teaching Typewriting (Chicago: 


Ibid. p. 52, refers to E 
Teacher, February, 1922, 


Barnhart, “The Psychology of Learning App 


The idea of automatic typewriting is not 
new. Clem says, 


“The registered memory of the desired movement 
sends an impulse to the motor center, and from there 
the impulse is discharged through the fingers. This 
process leaves the thought center free to do other 
thinking, for the typewriting has now become direct, 
automatic, motorized, mechanical, or subconscious, 
and is consequently more accurate and efficient. 

“The solution of the problem of how to increase 
accuracy is to make the connection between the 
stimulus and the reaction more positive, more me- 
chanical, and to eliminate any mental processes that 
may interfere at any stage of the whole process.”! 


In an article on “The Psychology of 
Learning Applied to Typewriting,” Barn- 
hart says, 


“Motor habits of this kind (ability to write 
‘practically without stimulus after they have once 
started’) for as large a vocabulary as possible are the 
real speed secret and the only guarantee of high 
accuracy with speed. . . 

. When the pupil has reached the stage where 
he has a very large word-habit vocabulary, his con- 
sciousness is free to think along lines which do not 
interfere with the writing process. The writing 
process has been almost completely taken over by 
the subconscious mind, while the conscious mind 
is somewhat free.’”? 


Guthrie, in The Psychology of Learning, 
shows the stages in the development of 
automatic typing, as follows: 

“Learning the typewriter is learning to make cer- 
tain movements at certain cues. As practice begins, 
the would-be typist pronounces the letters to himself 
and makes a somewhat tentative movement at the 
key. ... With further practice combinations of 
letters often repeated are integrated into continuous 
movements and will be ‘set off’ by the sight of the 
combination as a whole. Later, whole words that 
have been often written become in the typing of 
them single acts. The final development is for the 
seen copy to begin the adjustment for writing another 
word while the writing of its predecessor is still in 
progress.’ 

In The Basis of Memory, Bonsfield states 
that “. . . many habits are more accurately 
carried out in the absence of attention.” 
He illustrates in the field of music as follows: 
“Some people, not particularly musical, 
can play on the piano without music, some- 
thing which they remember because they 
played it many times before. But if they 
think about it, they may be unable to carry 
on.” He then generalizes by saying, “The 
unconscious motor memory is the most 
effective.” And he adds this bit of verse: 

“The centipede was happy quite 

Until the toad for fun, 
Asked her which leg went after which? 
Which worked her mind to such a pitch 
She lay distracted in the ditch 
Considering how to run.’ 


The Gregs Publishing Company, mm. pp. 41, 52. 
ied to Typewriting,”” The American Shorthand 


sE. R. Guthrie, The Psychology of Learning Gen J York: Harper and Bythen, nee, p. 178. 


‘W. R. Bonsfield, Basis of Memory (New York: 
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If a typist can, with no conscious intention 
to do so, reach the stage in his skill develop- 
ment where the seen copy sets off the writing 
process, is it not possible that conscious at- 
tention to the development of this skill with 
a full realization of its value would produce 
automatization in a much shorter time? 
Guthrie says, “. . . the ‘intention to learn’ 
undoubtedly affects seriously the ability to 
memorize and the acquisition of skill,”’ 


A study of several sidely used typewriting 
textbooks and the accompanying teachers’ 
manuals reveals that the prevailing method 
of helping the student reach the “word 
reaction” stage is to include in the first two 
sections of the textbook—those devoted to 
learning and mastery of the keyboard— 
groups of frequent letter combinations and 
frequent words. 

In the preface of 20th Century Typewriting, 
College Edition, Lessenberry states: “The 
transition from the letter-by-letter stage 
to the two-letter stage is aided by the use of 
the most frequently recurring two-letter 
sequences. . Then, the advance to the 
word recognition stage is facilitated by the 
use of the entire (Horn) list of 3009 words.” 
It is pointed out to the student that the 
frequent combinations are “not just careless 
groupings of two letters’”* but are given to 
prepare for mastery of the exercises that 
follow. 


Lessenberry further states, in the preface 
of 20th Century Typewriting, Complete, 
Second Edition, that 

“ . . The use of all the letters of the alphabet 

in each paragraph of practice material provides for a 

steady improvement in the stroking of all letters, 


and quickly leads from letter recognition to word 
recognition. .. .”7 


Later the student is told that 
“In the beginning of your study of typing, you 
read the copy letter by letter. Through word and 
phrase drills, you progress from letter recognition to 
word recognition, a higher habit in the development 
of skill in typing. Word recognition calls for seeing 
the word as a whole: you think the word, not the 
individual letters of the word.’’® 
The instruction for the practice which fol- 
lows is “. . . see the word, think the word, 
type the word.” Then the author has made 
the statement, common to instructions for 
drill in all of the textbooks examined, of 


°E. Guthrie, The Psychology of Learning, p. 202. 


Fi Lessenberry, 20th Century Typewriting, College Edition (Cincinnati: 


taking the control out of the student’s 
hands, for he says “type each line twice.” 
And when the student has typed it twice, 
he feels that he has accomplished his pur- 
pose: not automatic mastery of the words— 
but two lines on the paper. 

Lessenberry advocates, in the manual for 
this edition, a limited amount of direct 
dictation to the machine, to be started in 
the first week of typing, as a means of de- 
velopment of word recognition. He also 
suggests to the teacher that the student 
may be encouraged for a brief period to 
pronounce the word aloud—for that gives 
an additional stimulus—but he cautions 
that this must be “followed immediately by 
thinking the word, with the lips closed, in 
order to stop the habit of moving the lips.”’* 

SoRelle and Smith suggest to the student 
that it is 


. necessary to learn how to type the fre- 
quent combinations of letters and short words skill- 
fully because they occur so often, and you cannot 
take the time to spell them out letter by letter any 
more than you can afford to do so in writing them in 
long-hand, or in reading. As a matter of fact, if you 
did not know of this need, you would develop a 
certain amount of skill in typing combinations 
through your general practice; but you can train 
yourself to be more skillful with many more combi- 
nations if you face the situation intelligently.””!® 


Barnhart, in discussing automatization of 
typewriting habits, says, 

“These word habits are built up by degrees. 
Practice and intensity of effort apparently dictate 
what particular words will be motorized first; but, 
obviously, the pupil starts with short, familiar 
words, and then progresses to longer words or 
phrases, and so on, according to the nature of his 
work. 


“The teaching process should attempt to parallel 
this learning process. Pupils should pass through the 
individual-letter stage of the learning process with 
as few associations as possible, so that the transition 
to the word-writing stage can be made without ex- 
tensive unlearning of the unnecessary associations. 

“When the time seems proper, the teacher should 
encourage the pupil to write the commonest two- 
stroke words without conscious thought; just tell 
them to think ‘as’ and then think nothing further, 
leaving the mind a blank until the fingers have 
finished. 

“Similarly with longer words, . .. Of course, 
this process should be spread over the whole typing 
course.””!! 


Each textbook author assumes that his 
textbook is to be taught, and while he men- 


South-Western Publishing Company, 1930), 


preface and 
ye 20th Century Typewriting, Complete, Second Edition (Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing Co., 1933), 


me... 
sTbid., 


*D. D. a Manual for 20th Century Typewriting, Second Edition (Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing Company, 


1984), pp- 10, 46. 


upert P. SoRelle and Harold H. — Gregg Typing Techniques and Projects, College Course, Rational Series (Chicago: 


The Gregg Publishing aay ge 1932), 


Jane E. Clem, page 52, refers to ey W: Barnhart, “The Psychology of Learning Applied to Typewriting,” The American 


Shorthand Teacher, February, 1922, 
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tions to the student the possibility of de- 
veloping “‘word recognition” ability, it is in 
the teachers’ manual that he places the most 
emphasis upon this phase and gives the 
most suggestions. If each class in typing 
were taught, and if each teacher of typing 
were fully alive to the possibility of begin- 
ning the development of this skill stage when 
learning starts, the arrangement would be 
satisfactory. But too many glass partitions 
still exist which allow the teacher to “super- 
vise” typing while conducting other classes; 
and too many typing classes are turned 
over to teachers of academic subjects un- 
trained in the teaching of typewriting to 
make this plan very effective. 

I believe that if the student were confided 
in, if he were to understand that to be able 
to type accurately and rapidly, he should 
learn to free his mind from the necessity of 
thinking letters or even words, he could 
develop the ability to see the copy and type 
it—to type automatically—in a much shorter 
time than he now devotes to learning to type. 
Then his drill work would not be monotonous 
and meaningless, but joyous advancement 
toward a known goal. Then the lower order 
(letter-by-letter and word-by-word) habits 
would not become fixed, but would be 
recognized as stages of development which 
he understands he must pass through. 
Book describes the development of various 
habits acquired in learning to typewrite as 

“|, . something like the movement of a flock of 
sheep along a country road. The whole flock moves 
forward, now faster now slower, while first this and 
then that particular sheep pushes ahead of the rest. 

So in learning to typewrite, all the habits to be 

acquired are being developed almost from the first. 

Over this array of possibilities of improvement the 

learner’s attention moves, focusing now on this, 

now on that particular phase of the work and caus- 
ing an adaptation to be made first in this, and then 
in another part of the work, producing great irregu- 


larity in the development of the various habits to 
be acquired. 


“The most economical way of developing these 
habits is therefore to let them grow and develop to- 
gether as far as possible. Our scientific analysis of 
learning to typewrite showed that letter habits are 
best improved and fixed in and through the use of 
word habits even as the latter are dependent upon 
the perfection of the letter habits that are combined 
to form them. Learners of typing should always 
practice with the highest order of habits that they 
can use successfully.” 


Opposed to the commonly accepted prac- 
tice of writing frequently occurring words as 
a means of developing typing skill is an 
experiment carried out by Dr. Blackstone 
with two classes—one drilled on common 
words, the other on infrequent words. At 


441-443. 
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the end of the time, the common-word group 
made a score of 103 and the other group, a 
score of 115 although the test made at that 
time was made only on common words. 

The more quickly a student can get away 
from the necessity of thinking about his 
writing process, the sooner will he be able 
to accomplish satisfactory results in the 
many kinds of work he may wish to do. If, 
for instance, he is typing from rough draft, 
his attention must be given to interpreting 
accurately the changes, catching unmarked 
errors, incorrect punctuation and incorrect 
spelling. If he is transcribing shorthand 
notes (and most longhand writing, too), his 
attention is needed on such matters as 
reading, punctuation, paragraphing, and 
spelling. If he is composing at the machine, 
he cannot be concerned with the writing 
of letters or of words, for his mind is busy 
with ideas. 

If you believe, as I do, that our aim should 
be to develop an automatic, unthinking re- 
sponse to the stimulus (be it spoken words, 
a thought in the mind of the typist as he 
composes, or a printed, longhand, or short- 
hand copy), how are we to teach the student 
most quickly to reach this stage in his 
development? 





Bookkeeping Projects 


Interesting bookkeeping projects may be 
obtained at low cost. The projects con- 
sist of a book of printed narrative of 
transactions, and (a) a bound book of 
journals and (b) a bound book of ledgers. 


The narratives are based upon trans- 
actions completed by (1) a college 
student, (2) a.football team, (3) a house- 
holder, (4) a club, (5) a professional 
man, (6) a cafeteria, (7) a farmer, (8) a 
high school paper, and (9) a high school 
treasurer. 


Price 48 cents, subject to school dis- 
count. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati Chicago 
New York San Francisco 











"Jane E. Clem, page 38, refers to Dr. William F. Book, Learning to Typewrite (Chicago: The Gregg Publishing Co.), pp. 
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CLASSROOM and’ PROFESSIONAL 
NEWS... VIEWS 


Educational Procedure in Mathematics is Misdirected * 


by 
J. Donald Watson 
University of Notre Dame 
South Bend, Indiana 


It is common knowledge 
that school curricula have ever 
lagged behind the needs of a 
particular era. This is indeed 
true today. A recent study at 
the University of Notre Dame reveals an 
instance of this tardiness of the educational 
framework to become adjusted to the 
changed conditions. 

In recent years an increasing number of 
university students throughout the country 
have been majoring in business and the 
closely associated social sciences. Properly, 
they should. The problems of today are in 
those fields. “‘A Century of Progress’ is 
mere irony, while invention and material 
improvement is accompanied with economic 
and social disorders. But high school train- 
ing of students in mathematics is not di- 
rected to this end, for it is planned largely 
for the students who will enter engineering 
fields. 

The students majoring in business and 
social sciences need a different type of math- 
ematical preparation from that of the engi- 
neering and architectural students. They 
need commercial arithmetic and bookkeep- 
ing. They will be working with numbers on 
tons, miles, etc., in statistical tabulations 
and with dollars and cents numbers taken 
from accounting records. Fundamental op- 
erations, decimals, fractions, and percentage 
are the basic tools. But these students must 
see how such tools are used in an infinite 
variety of business and economic situations. 
The mathematical work of the Department 
of Commerce in Washington or of a partic- 
ular business enterprise is of this type. The 
problems require economic and social meas- 
urements—their compilation and their in- 
terpretation. These students must know 


how to perform such calcula- 
tions because (1) they should be 
able to compile data in these 
fields, (2) they should be able to 
interpret their own or other pub- 
lished data on economic and social condi- 
tions, and (3) they should advance them- 
selves above the routine level of figuring and 
into the stratosphere which demands judg- 
ment on larger problems. Advanced algebra, 
geometry, and trigonometry are not em- 
ployed here. 

These facts show that the high school 
work in mathematics of at least a fourth of 
the students entering colleges and universi- 
ties is misdirected. Though it is admitted 
that algebra as abstract arithmetic is ex- 
tremely important in its fundamental phases 
to anyone, much of the high school algebra 
is directed towards engineering. Geometry 
and trigonometry are approaches to the sur- 
veying of land, erection of buildings, and 
complex problems of engineering. In the 
past decades the task of surveying the 
American continent has been completed. As 
the country reaches its adulthood and as the 
need for houses, factories, and office build- 
ings decreases, engineering and architecture 
offer opportunities only to a restricted num- 
ber of students. 

In high school most students have three 
semesters of algebra and two semesters of 
geometry. If they are not going to college, 
they may possibly take commercial arith- 
metic and bookkeeping. Conversely, if high 
school students take commercial arithmetic 
and bookkeeping, they are barred from many 
colleges and universities because of the tra- 
ditional insistence in college requirements 
for algebra and geometry. 

The study at the University of Notre 


*Reprinted from School Science and Mathematics (Menasha, Wisconsin: Central Association of Science and Mathematics 


Teachers, November, 1935). 
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Dame included 267 freshmen in the College 
of Commerce. These students were from 35 
states and the District of Columbia, and 
from 197 different high schools widely scat- 
tered over the country. The number of 
semesters, on an average, that a student 
spent in his high school work on various 
types of mathematics is revealed in Table I. 


Table I 
A cdsied bess s4eseaces oe 2.71 
Fo, oS AU... AD 2.27 
Trigonometry.................0.81 
(arr 0.27 
Commercial arithmetic........ 0.18 


In December, 1934, an arithmetic test was 
given to 148 of those students who were 
going to take during the second semester 
their first university course in mathematics 
of the type used in business and the social 
sciences. The primary purpose of the test 
was to classify the students in accordance 
to their degree of preparedness. The test 
revealed that those who had had no com- 
mercial arithmetic or bookkeeping in high 
school had an average score of 72.2 per cent 
and those who had had one or several se- 
mesters had an average score of 82.2. Thus, 
those who had taken this type of mathe- 
matics in high school and who had not de- 
voted their time entirely to geometry and 
advanced algebra were better prepared at 
the beginning of their university work for 
the type of mathematics they planned to use 
during and after their university years. 

The conclusion is twofold. First, colleges 
and universities should broaden their en- 
trance requirements relative to mathematics 
so as to recognize the need of business and 
social-science students for a background of 
commercial arithmetic and bookkeeping. 
Second, high schools should provide suitable 
courses in commercial arithmetic and book- 
keeping and should allow students to plan 
their work with thought to their subsequent 
university work. 

” a * 
American Vocational Association 

The American Vocational Association 
held its annual meeting in San Antonio, 
Texas, on December 2-5. The following 
topics were discussed in the commercial 
section: “Training for Workers in Dis- 
tributive Occupations,” ““Training Teachers 
of Distributive Occupations,” “Business 
Education in the Secondary Schools,” ‘“The 
Contribution of Commercial Education.” 

B. J. Knauss, director of commercial 
studies, Chicago Public Schools, is the vice 
president in charge of the commercial 
section. He was reelected for another term. 
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Indiana Conference 


The Seventeenth Annual Invitational 
Conference of Indiana commercial teachers 
will be held in the recital hall of the new 
Arts Building at Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana, on Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 18. 

Elvin S. Eyster, head of department of 
business education, North Side High School, 
Fort Wayne, is in charge of the program. 
The theme around which the discussions 
will be centered is “Occupational Informa- 
tion.” 

Professor D. D. Lessenberry, director, 
courses in commercial education, University 
of Pittsburgh, and Dr. J. H. Dodd, head, 
department of business education, State 
Teachers College, Fredericksburg, Virginia, 
will be the guest speakers. 

A representative from the office of the 
W. P. A. Director for the state of Indiana 
will give information in regard to em- 
ployment of commercial trained workers in 
Indiana. 

These and other speakers will discuss 
phases of occupational information which 
will be of interest to every business teacher 
in the state. 

Business teachers have been in the past 
too willing to train business workers without 
taking into consideration whether or not 
jobs were available in the fields in which 
business training was given. The purpose 
of this conference is to impress upon the 
minds of the teachers that there is need 
for an occupational study of the community 
in order to determine the kind of training 
required to prepare boys and girls for the 
jobs available. 

This conference should prove an in- 
teresting one. ‘Teachers should mark the 
date on their calendar in order that no 
other plans will be made that will interfere 
with this meeting. 

ae e « 


Fiftieth Anniversary 


Goldey College of Wilmington, Delaware, 
has just celebrated its fiftieth anniversary. 
When Mrs. Harry S. Goldey, wife of the 
founder, was interviewed, she made the 
following statement: “Professor Goldey 
had one main idea to which he adhered 
most strictly—the idea that a school was 
more than a teacher, a pile of books, and 
a convenient place to hold sessions. To 
him, a school was a means to an end, a 
means of educating young men and women 
in the essential things of life as well as in 
the usual school work.” 
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A Challenge 


Something to Think About: Teachers: 


The Federal Government has started to keep social-security records for Teachers of bo! keeping 


more than 25,000,000 people. tunity. They have a new 


The Internal Revenue Department is needing more and more accountants They must keep in mind 
to handle income-tax records. Corporations, partnerships, individual Teachers of bookkeeping 
enterprises, and wage earners are forced to keep records for income-tax 


ag of their contribution to ge 
purposes, to provide information for social-security records, and for numer- 


ous other purposes. efficiency—they CAN jufity 
course int importa 

Various other departments of the Federal Government require records. wocncee the 7 rta 

The people with whom they deal are required to keep additional records. values without destroyi the 
tional values. The book fhic! 


Cities, counties, and states are constantly passing new laws involving h ; £ wi 
taxes and regulations. These laws lead inevitably to more record-keeping such a point of view is— 


on the part of governmental bodies, individuals, and business institutions. 


The citizen cannot function intelligently as a voter unless he understands 
record-keeping. For instance, the new social-security legislation becomes and 
imponderable on the part of the business man and the voter without a 

knowledge of bookkeeping and accounting. In our intricate civilization, Seventeen‘ 
we are becoming more dependent upon accounting records as instruments By Baker 
of social control. 


A Challenge to Education: 


If educators are to meet the challenge of civilization, they 
must recognize that business education will play an increas- 
ingly important role in the education of the individual for 
social responsibility and for business efficiency. No one 





can escape the necessity of a knowledge of accounting. 
4 
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Educators have divided their offering into 
two general classifications: education which 
is cultural or academic, and education which 
is vocational or occupational. 

There is, it appears, a distinction. 

Many educators think that the first type 
is rather terrible as training for life activities. 
It is the kind that a few of them have been 
writing about for several years—the kind 
which turns out individuals more noted for 
their simpleness and gullibility than for 
economic intelligence. It is the kind of edu- 
cation that suggests values which neither the 
offering nor the product can possibly possess 
or acquire. It is the kind of education which 
is characterized by those individuals who 
are “‘a great emptiness surrounded by an 
education.” 

Some of the “radicals” and “progressives” 
have been softly hinting that some of the 
academic subjects are mere left-overs from 
Renaissance Europe. Very delicately, but 
none the less plainly, a few of them have 
even been bold enough to hint that some of 
our “cultural” subjects offer poor training 
for life activities. Some of them have had 
the whimsical notion that nine-tenths of the 
high school and college subjects should be 
consigned to the trash heap and a new start 
made. 

Meanwhile we have been consoling our- 
selves with the assertion that some day the 
public would awaken to discover the limi- 
tations which exist in our subject matter, 
extracurricular activities, teacher training, 
and the selection of administrators, and 
would be extremely disillusioned. 

The humorous, or tragic, thing about it is, 
they aren’t. Education is as old as our 
civilization. The type and quality of edu- 
cation the progressives have been ridiculing 
is equally as old. This fact means that for 
years people have had the opportunity to 
test this sort of education against practical 
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Illusion and Whimsey 


Dr. Haas presents some striking challenges 
through well-worded sarcasm. 





by 
Kenneth B. Haas 


Bowling Green College of Commerce 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 


experience. They always want their off- 
spring to receive the same kind, disregarding 
the fact that we are now in the midst of one 
of the greatest peaceful technologie revolu- 
tions of all time. Plenty of people who 
bought a “cultural” education have been on 
relief. Many more will never find a decent 
job. But they still believe in their education. 
They always will so long as schools give them 
what they want: a high percentage of 
illusion. 

Is it not true that we critics who have been 
deploring this type of “misleading” educa- 
tion have brought to the fore a conception 
of education which ought to be recognized 
and developed further? 

Every school is offering subject material, 
useful not only in its own right, but also in 
its “illusion value” which it offers the stu- 
dents. Or to put it another way, every school 
has two attributes: (1) The service it renders 
because of the skills, attitudes, and capac- 
ities it offers. (2) The service it renders in 
enabling the youngster (or the oldster) to 
create for himself that illusory world, not 
made by hands and eternal in the heavens, 
which is as vital as the air we breathe. 

In supplying this latter demand, the motif 
of the schools is actually humanitarianism. 
Far from being charlatanic, a very real serv- 
ice is being offered. Are we not a nation of 
Cinderellas hungry for illusion? Is life not 
made more pleasant by the promise of 
escape to worlds more glamorous? Even 
though the promise is never fulfilled, we 
hug it to our breast, and it continues to 
hearten us. We usually choose to believe 
that a more glittering world is an imminent 
of possibility, no matter how much common 
sense and experience denies it. Any school 
which helps build up this belief, regardless 
of the real motive, is contributing much to 
the content of its constituents. 

Instead of being either bellicose or 
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ashamed about emphasizing the illusion or 
mirage values of a subject, it would proba- 
bly be a good idea if we went even farther 
in developing the practice. I mean farther 
than the subtle use of glowing word pictures, 
exaggerations, and vague promises of a sweet 
bye and bye. Seriously, it should be possible 
to develop a frequency distribution for the 
relative content of “illusion value” and 
“utility value.” In the distribution would 
be those courses of an impersonally useful 
nature: typing, shorthand, bookkeeping, 
business English, salesmanship, or mt 
work. Courses in the industrial arts curric- 
ulum, for example, might be 90 per cent 
“utility” and 10 per cent “illusion” —social 
emulation. 

Now from this point on, as we approach 
courses intended to offer vocational or prac- 
tical use values, and continue on into the 
courses intended to offer cultural and spir- 
itual values, we should be alert to develop 
the mirage and illusion value of the subject. 
This will not only sharpen the appeal, but 
also give students and parents full value for 
their time and money, in both utility and 
illusions. 

The closer a product comes to the person 
of the student, the greater the illusion value. 
English, for example, which in its most 
useful form is used to convey thought, is 
now primarily used to create a feeling of 
superiority or glamour in the user. It is now 
asserted that shorthand, once a vocational 
subject, is regarded as contributing chiefly 
to community needs,' and office practice is 
offered to give us a broader understanding 
of life. While athletics, to a very few people, 
may offer needed relaxation, and to the 
team a little exercise, the vast horde of 
rooters are seeking escape in illusion. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, they go to a game 
to escape and identify themselves personally 
with its action, and for a while to escape 
vicariously into a world more glamorous and 
exciting than the one in which they live. 

If this thesis is accepted as generally true, 
and who will doubt it, what can the schools 
of the nation do about it? 


First, we can more frankly claim the right 
to develop, and exploit a human demand 
that is as real as the demand for food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter. Then we can squash the 
sporadic sniping from the progressive group 
and disregard the outbreaks of criticism of 
the schools by the taxpayers. 

Secondly, having recognized that most 
courses have an illusion value, we might go 


tNational Business Education Quarterly i Washiaghen, D. C.: 
ciation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, October, 1934), p. 
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farther in determining to what extent that 
value is present in each subject and in par- 
ticular the subjects which appeal to the 
specific community, thus establishing an 
educational program more closely balanced, 
in its appeal, with the dual demand for 
practicality and illusion. 

This may be more easily said than done, 
but if we are offering illusion, it is worth 
some trouble to know the actual demand-for 
it. It is worth some trouble to tell educators 
and students about it. Clearing the way to 
these ends, we should recognize the aims as 
worthy morally, economically, and socially. 


Both business men and psychologists tell 
us that a thread of ignorance, credulity, 
willingness to be hoaxed, and hysteria has 
run through the mass mind for untold cen- 
turies. Millions of people welcome the prom- 
ise of something for nothing, of great re- 
turns, and of vast profits. They want to be 
fooled, they want mirages, they like fanta- 
sies, and they look toward the millennium. 

Whether we like to admit it or not, busi- 
ness teachers have been saying “‘yes” to the 
thesis. And “Yes men” have cars, radios, 
nice homes, large salaries, and public ap- 
proval, but little else. The “no men” have 
honesty, forthrightness, courage, and char- 
acter, and little else. But if teachers havé 
the characteristics of the latter group, and 
it is to be hoped that they do, they are 
probably growing weary of reading and 
hearing that vocational skill subjects have 
objectives not included in the list for which 
the subject has been responsible. 

If we use commercial subject material to 
stimulate curiosity and to promote the social 
point of view, rather than the selfish personal 
point of view, much good will doubtless 
result. But it seems to be rather silly to 
claim that a longing for good literature can 
be developed through the study of short- 
hand. Did you learn to love good literature 
in a shorthand class? 

The notion that skill subjects must find 
their justification in terms of social attitudes 
has caused many convention speakers to 
generate severe headaches while preparing 
their presentation. And have you noticed 
the weird, fantastic, and garbled claims they 
are forced to make in order to give their 
particular vocational subject a social at- 
mosphere? 

If we are aiming to teach “illusions,” let 
us label them as such. But if we believe 
that the business subjects have any justifi- 
cation, why not teach them? 


Department of Business Education, National Education Asso- 
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A Study of Commercial Education in the High Schools 


of New Mexico 






The following information is taken from a study made in May, 
1935, by Lois Butler, instructor in typewriting and secretarial 
science at New Mexico Normal University, under the supervision 
of Lloyd V. Douglas, head of the department of commerce at 
New Mexico Normal University, Las Vegas, New Mexico. 


Questionnaires were sent to the superin- 
tendents of 78 high schools in New Mexico. 
Of the 43 replies that were received, 26 were 
from schools belonging to the North Central 
Association. (There are 34 schools in the 
state that belong to this association.) One 
school that replied teaches no commerce. 


The questionnaire used was rather com- 
prehensive, although of an objective type, 
and was intended to procure from represen- 
tative schools a rather complete picture of 
the present status and the trend of commer- 
cial education in secondary schools of the 
state. This information was needed for 
guidance of students enrolled in the commer- 
cial teacher-training curriculum of New 
Mexico Normal University. The summary 
given here indicates those points of most 
general interest. 

The following is a list of subjects being 
taught, together with the percentage of 
schools teaching each, as shown by the 
questionnaire: 











Percentage of Schools 
Subject Teaching It 
‘Types T.........62.. 100 
oe | Pere 83 
Typewriting II........... 78.5 
Bookkeeping I............ 78.5 
TCT 64.3 
Business Arithmetic....... 57 
Business English.......... 40 
ee 40 
Commercial Law......... 28.5 
Commercial Geography. . . 21 
Junior Business Training. . 17 
Office Training........... 17 
ee 12 
Salesmanship............. 7.5 
Senior Business Training. . 7.5 








Of outstanding interest in this list is the 
relatively small percentage of the schools 
teaching junior or senior business training 
and salesmanship, and the fact that 43 per 
cent teach only one year of shorthand. (It 
is very doubtful if one year of high school 
shorthand is efficient vocational training.) 
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While from 2 to 9 per cent of the schools 
contemplate dropping one or more of nine 
commercial subjects, 2 to 14 per cent of the 
schools expect to add one or more commer- 
cial subjects in the near future. Nine per 
cent expect to drop Shorthand I (indicating 
that they do not consider one year of short- 
hand to be functioning acceptably), 9 per 
cent expect to add commercial law, 9 per 
cent expect to add bookkeeping, 14 per cent 
expect to add business arithmetic, and 7 per 
cent indicated a probable future addition of 
business English, Shorthand I, and Type- 
writing II. In general, the high school offer- 
ings of commercial subjects in New Mexico 
seem to be increasing, although slowly. 

Commercial teachers were engaged in ex- 
tracurricular activities to the extent indi- 
cated by the following: 











Percentage 
Activity Sponsored of 
Teachers 
RSE eS ea ca 67 
Home room sponsor.................. 43 
School mimeographing............... 38 
Coaching plays or dramatics.......... 36 
ee eee re 31 
Sponsor of school paper............... 24 
Work in superintendent’s office........ 19 
OS Sree 15 
ee rere 12 
ie 866 6.4.0. cdv krona cows wS 12 
Sponsor other clubs.................. “i 
NS 5 55 ia <6ie,i00.6:0 ise Via Swed 41s 7 
| 7 








Fifty per cent of the commercial teachers 
also taught noncommercial subjects. Of 
these, approximately 29 per cent taught 
English, 24 per cent taught history and 
civics, and 19 per cent taught Spanish. 

In 77 per cent of the schools all commer- 
cial graduates met college entrance require- 
ments. 

In 58 per cent of the schools double periods 
were in use in typewriting. From 3 to 38 
typewriters were available for class use in 
various schools, the average number being 
16. 
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Salaries reported ranged from $900 to 
$1,800, the average being $1,200. (The av- 
erage was $1,250 in high schools which were 
members of the North Central Association.) 

Although the average tenure was 44% 
years, 30 per cent of the teachers were teach- 
ing their first year in the school in which 
they were then employed. 

As to qualifications, 7 per cent had the 
degree of Master of Arts; 29 per cent had 
some graduate work, and 64 per cent had 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts. Only one 
teacher reported less than four years of 
college work. This teacher completed her 
A. B. degree at New Mexico Normal Uni- 
versity during the summer of 1935. 

In general, there seemed to be very little 
difference between offerings in the high 
schools that were members of the North 
Central Association, and those that were not 
members. One outstanding exception was in 
business English, which was taught in 61 
per cent of the North Central high schools, 
but in only 6 per cent of the other high 
schools. 


concLusions. On the basis of this sam- 
pling, the following conclusions may be 
tentatively reached: 

1. Typewriting, shorthand, and _ book- 
keeping still form the backbone of secondary 
commercial education in New Mexico. 


2. Socio-business and consumer education 
have been relatively neglected, and in the 
light of present educational knowledges and 
trends, an immediate expansion in these 
fields seems both justifiable and probable. 

3. It would seem that the values of train- 
ing in salesmanship are not fully appreciated 
by those responsible for our commercial 
courses of study. 


4. Either standards of efficiency in steno- 
graphic work are low throughout the state, 
or many students are applying their time 
relatively ineffectively by studying short- 
hand for one year only. 

5. Prospective commercial teachers should 
give special attention to their preparation 
for conducting “extracurricular” activities. 


6. Prospective commercial teachers should 
be well prepared to teach in one or two minor 
fields, preferably including English, social 
science, or Spanish. 

7. It appears that it would be desirable 
for many schools to lower the rate of turn- 
over of their commercial teachers. 

8. Commercial teachers of New Mexico 
are well qualified educationally as measured 
by the amount of college training. 
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DRILLS AND TESTS 
IN 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


By 
J. W. Smith 
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DRILLS AND TESTS IN BUSINESS ~ 
ARITHMETIC is essentially a work- 
book. It contains seventy-five 
drills covering the calculations 
the student will most likely en- 
counter in business. A standard 
time is given for the completion of 
each drill. Speed is encouraged, 
but accuracy is stressed. For each 
drill there is a corresponding test. 
A standard time is set for the test. 
A minimum score is established 
and the student is graded on im- 
provement. Progress charts are 
provided. The drill book can be 
used independently or with any 
textbook. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


New York 
San Francisco 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 
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Third Edition 


CRABBE 


and 


SLINKER’S 


GENERAL BUSINESS 


GENERAL BUSINESS is a social-business 
textbook for the first course in business. It 
provides the type of subject matter that you 
need in your school to give training in 
using business services and in understand- 
ing business functions. GENERAL BUSI- 
NESS is intended for a course that can be 
offered to all pupils or for a preparatory 
course for pupils who contemplate enter- 
ing the commercial department. 


Available for a one-semester or a one-year 
course, with or without workbooks and 
achievement tests. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco 


(Specialists in Business Education) 
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Qn EW Organization 
@n EW Teaching Plan 


@©n EW Teaching Materials 








CONTENTS 


Money and Credit 
Money 
Bank Checks 
Transfer of Checks 
The Bank Account 
Methods of Transmitting Payments 
Credit 


Borrowing and Lending Money 


Communication and Travel 


The Telephone 
— 


ai 
Express and Freight 
Travel 


Thrift and Investments 
Thrift 
Personal Budgets and Records 
Family Budgets and Records 
Investments 
Insurance of Property 
Life Insurance 


Business and the Community 
The Reasons for Business 
The Services of the Community to 
Business 
The Services of Business to the 
Community 


Business Law and Ethics 


Buying and Selling 
Principles of Buying 
Procedures in Buying 
Principles of Salesmanship 
Procedures in Selling 


Business Methods 
Business Correspondence 
Filing 
Budgets and Records for School 
Organizations 


Planning for the Future 


Choosing a Vocation 
Preparing for Advancement 
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The thirty-ninth annual conven- 
tion of the National Commercial 
Teachers Federation was held in 
Cleveland on December 28-31. 
More than 700 teachers attended 
the convention. This is the largest 
attendance in the history of the 
organization. The total member- 
ship is now approximately 2,000. 

The new president of the Federa- 
tion is Leslie M. Hazen, Shaw High 
School, East Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. 
Hazen has been active in the work 
of the Federation for many years. 

R. G. Walters of Grove City 
College, Grove City, Pennsylvania, | 
is the new first vice president. 
Agnes Meehan of Washington High School, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, is the new second 
vice president. Jay W. Miller of Goldey 
College, Wilmington, Delaware, was re- 
elected treasurer. 

Officers of the public schools and private 
schools departments and the various sections 
are as follows: 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT: president, 
William L. Moore, John Hay High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio; vice president, W. T. 
Green, Pershing High School, Detroit, Mich- 
igan; secretary, Zelma Bundy, John Mar- 
shall High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT: president, 
George A. Meadows, Meadows-Draughon 
College, Shreveport, Louisiana; vice presi- 
dent, J. I. Kinman, Kinman Business Uni- 
versity, Spokane, Wash.; secretary, Mrs. G. 
W. Puffer, Fountain City Business College, 
Fondulac, Wis. 

SECRETARIAL ROUND TABLE: chairman, 
Florence Stullken, University of Texas, 
Austin; vice chairman, J. Walter Ross, 
South Hills High School, Pittsburgh; secre- 
tary, Marguerite Lamar, Kent State Uni- 
versity, Kent, Ohio. 

ADMINISTRATORS ROUND TABLE: chairman, 
Guy Daniels, Bosse High School, Evansville, 
Indiana; vice chairman, A. E. Forsman, 
Roosevelt High School, Des Moines, Iowa; 
secretary, Florence Breen, Miss Brown’s 
School of Business, Milwaukee. 

COLLEGE INSTRUCTORS ROUND TABLE: chair- 
man, Dr. E. G.- Knepper, Bowling Green 
State University, Bowling Green, Ohio; vice 
chairman, H. A. Andruss, State Teachers 
College, Bloomsburg, Pa.; secretary, Eldora 
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Thirty-ninth Federation Convention 





L. M. Hazen 


Flint, University of Akron, Akron, 
Ohio. 

BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
ROUND TABLE: chairman, Harry 
Harb, Madison College, Madison, 
Wisconsin; vice chairman, J. W. 
Alexander, Professional School of 
Accounting and Finance, Cleve- 
land; secretary, Nora Forester, 
North High School, Wichita, Kan- 
sas. 

SOCIAL-ECONOMIC ROUND TABLE: 
chairman, J. E. Zimmerman, prin- 
cipal, High School, Parma, Ohio; 
vice chairman, Elvin Eyster, North 
High School, Fort Wayne, Indiana; 
secretary, Mrs. Marion Tedens, 
supervisor of typewriting, Chicago, Illinois. 

OFFICE MACHINE ROUND TABLE: chairman, 
Thomas Redfield, Milwaukee Vocational 
School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; vice chair- 
man, Helen M. Beaumont, John Hay High 
School, Cleveland; secretary, Leora Johnson, 
Cedar Rapids Business College, Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa. : 

Members of the executive committe 
voted unanimously to hold the next con- 
vention in Chicago, Illinois. Invitations 
had also been extended from St. Louis and 
Detroit. 

The highlights of entertainment of the 
convention consisted of the reception on 
Monday evening, the banquet on Wednes- 
day evening, and the inspiring address by 
Newton D. Baker on Thursday morning. On 
each occasion the Grand Ballroom of the 
Cleveland Hotel was filled to capacity. 


Under the chairmanship of Eleanor Skimin 
of Northern High School, Detroit, Michigan, 
the editorial committee is planning an ex- 
tensive program for 1937. The yearbook, 
published under the title of “The National 
Business Education Outlook,” will be con- 
tinued and improved. A copy will be sent 
to each member without additional charge. 
Publication of “Federation Notes” will be 
discontinued, but in its place will be a new 
“Business Education Digest.” Two of the 
issues will contain digests of the addresses 
delivered at the convention. The two other 
issues will contain digests from various pub- 
lications in the field of commercial education 
and general education. The “Business Edu- 
cation Digest” should provide one of the 
most valuable new contributions to com- 
mercial education. 
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Important Meetings in New Orleans 


At the time of the meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of N. E. A., 
there will be three very important meetings 
of interest to commercial teachers. A pro- 
gram is being sponsored jointly by the fol- 
lowing groups: The National Council of 
Business Education, The National Asso- 
ciation of Commercial Teacher-Training 
Institutions, and The Department of Busi- 
ness Education of N. E. A. The meetings 
are scheduled to be held in the Roosevelt 
Hotel on February 20. 

At 9:30 a. m., Miss Ray Abrams, prin- 
cipal of Joseph A. Maybin School for 
Graduates, New Orleans, will preside over 
a meeting at which there will be a discussion 
of the general topic, “Implications of the 
Federal Vocational Education Act for Com- 
mercial Education.” The three speakers 
who will appear on this program are: 
Professor F. G. Nichols, Graduate School of 
Education, Harvard University; E. J. 
Rowse, supervisor of retail selling education, 
Boston; H. G. Shields, director, The Prince 
School of Education for Store Service and 
Simmons College, Boston. 

Professor F. G. Nichols, president of the 
National Association of Commercial Teach- 
er-Training Institutions, will preside over 
the luncheon meeting from 12:30 to 2:30 
p. M. Those who will appear on the lun- 
cheon meeting are: Dr. William S. Taylor, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, and 
Dr. Fred C. Smith, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville. 


Professor E. A. Zelliot of the University 
of Denver and president of the Department 
of Business Education of N. E. A., will 
preside over the afternoon meeting from 
$:00 to 5:00 p. m. The topic to be discussed 
at this meeting is “Training of Teachers in 
Service.” Five speakers will participate in 
this program as follows: Adele Kelly, 
Joseph A. Maybin School for Graduates, 
New Orleans; H. Charles Korn, S. J. Peters 
Boys High School of Commerce, New 
Orleans; Professor Shepherd Young, State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana; 
Clay D. Slinker, director of business educa- 
tion, Des Moines, Iowa; Professor Paul A. 
Carlson, State Teachers College, White- 
water, Wisconsin. 

Dr. Paul S. Lomax, president of the 
National Council of Business Education, 
will preside at the dinner meeting at 7:00 
p.m. Again the subject of vocational edu- 
cation in the distributive field will be dis- 
cussed. Thirty minutes will be allotted to 
each of the following speakers: Dr. J. C. 
Wright, assistant commissioner for voca- 
tional education, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C.; Alexander S. Massell, 
principal, Central School of Business and 
Arts, New York City; Helen Reynolds, 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio; Professor 
F. G. Nichols, Harvard University. 

Ruby V. Perry, principal, Allen High 
School of Commerce, New Orleans, is the 
general chairman of the local committee on 
arrangements. 








Texas Meeting 


The commercial teachers of the state of 
Texas met for the annual meeting in Fort 
Worth on Friday, November 27. The 
following speakers appeared on the program: 
Irma Dean Fowler, College Board of 
Examiners, Austin; Lloyd L. Jones, Gregg 
Publishing Co.; Paul A. Carlson, director 
of commercial education, State Teachers 
College, Whitewater, Wisconsin; Dean J. 
Anderson Fitzgerald, School of Business 
Administration, University of Texas, Austin. 

During the business session the following 
new officers were elected: chairman, Florence 
M. Stullken, University of Texas, Austin; 
vice chairman, John B. Pope, High School, 
Canyon; secretary, Irma Dean Fowler, Col- 
lege Board of Examiners, Austin; treasurer, 
Mrs. Velma Bracewell Parker, head of com- 
mercial department, North Side High School, 
Fort Worth. 
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Policies of Vocational Education 


The Vocational Division of the Office of 
Education, U. S. Department of Interior, 
has just issued a new bulletin on “Statement 
of Policies for the Administration of Vo- 
cational Education.” In view of the new 
George-Deen Act which has allotted funds 
for commercial education in the distributive 
occupations, this bulletin will be of par- 
ticular interest to administrators and to 
commercial teachers. Thirteen pages of the 
bulletin are devoted to questions and 
answers relating to commercial education. 
This section will answer any question of the 
commercial teacher or the administrator. 

Additional details in regard to the ad- 
ministration of the George-Deen Act are 
given on page 230 of this issue. There will 
be an important meeting of commercial 
teachers and teacher-training institutions 
in New Orleans on February 20. 
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Vocational Guidance in the School 


Colonel T. E. Fitz-Hugh of Holmes High 
School, Covington, Kentucky, submits the 
following comments on vocational guidance: 


By vocational guidance we mean that 
which relates to the intelligent direction of 
our young people in choosing their life work. 


We need only to pick up a periodical 
which discusses any phase of educational 
development to find an expresion of the 
serious need for more assistance and better 
direction in student placement. Our young 
men and women realize the possibility of 
missing their “calling.” They are hungry 
for intelligent guidance. We continually 
receive echoes from the helplessness of 
college and university students in choosing 
careers, which might have been different if 
guidance had been offered to them in their 
high school training. We need only to 
pick up the daily newspaper to get the 
suggestion that the crime committed by 
our young men and women might, perhaps, 
be less if they had received more intelligent 
vocational guidance in the elementary and 
high school. 


H. D. Kitson points out to us in an 
article published in “Nation’s Schools,” 
April, 1935, the difference between voca- 
tional guidance and vocational education. 
The definition given above is distinctly one 
for vocational guidance. I agree that this 
should come first in the student’s high 
school experience. But if vocational educa- 
tion means training for the job after you 
have found your “calling,” I then believe 
them to be inseparable. 


The individual teachers may guide stu- 
dents in their life work by opening up new 
visions of livelihood and by pointing out to 
them specific aptitudes, personal characteris- 
tics, and technical qualifications possessed 
by them which will assure them success. A 
principal, no doubt, can do much to guide 
students into vocations by setting up and 
maintaining guidance charts of community 
occupations, exhibiting standards maintained 
by such occupations, stressing personal trait 
or characteristic awards, and promoting 
vocational discipline programs. The ad- 
ministration of the school is very directly 
responsible for the vocational guidance and 
training of its boys and girls, for it is here 
that our curricula, course of study, vocational 
counselling, and occupational requirement 
research is made and adjusted. Perhaps the 
most efficient work is accomplished by 
vocational advisers, who should be persons 
of both business and teaching experience. 


It is important that students taking com- 
mercial subjects for vocational reasons 
should be acquainted with the vocational 
opportunities in the various types of com- 
mercial positions. They should know some- 
thing about the distribution of positions or 
employment and the required standard of 
training in salesmanship, stenography, book- 
keeping, and machine practice to qualify 
them for the job. 


If a school does not recognize the im- 
portance of vocational guidance in com- 
mercial education, it is failing in its re- 
sponsibility to society. 








New Texas Commercial Supervisor 

Dr. Elizabeth Smellage has recently been 
appointed supervisor of commercial edu- 
cation for the state of Texas. For the past 
three years she has been deputy superin- 
tendent in charge of District 19, with 
headquarters in Austin. In addition to her 
regular work as deputy superintendent, she 
now has charge of the program that is 
being set up for commercial education in 
the state. 

Dr. Smellage is a graduate of Southern 
Methodist University from which she ob- 
tained her degrees of B. A. and M. A. 
Her Doctor’s degree was obtained from 
New York University. She has had ex- 
tensive teaching experience in the public 
schools of Texas, particularly in the schools 
of Dallas. 
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Three Changes in One 

Hiram G. Cobb, who formerly taught in 
the commercial department and supervised 
the practice teachers in the Woman’s 
College of the University of North Carolina 
at Greensboro, is now on the faculty of 
Whitewater State Teachers College, White- 
water, Wisconsin. 

Clyde W. Humphrey, formerly head of 
the business department at Western Caro- 
lina Teachers College, Cullowhee, North 
Carolina, has taken Mr. Cobb’s place at 
Greensboro. 

Ross C. Anderson, who formerly taught in 
Western Carolina Teachers College, Cullo- 
whee, but who has been taking graduate 
work at the University of Kentucky this 
year, is taking Mr. Humphrey’s place at 
Cullowhee. 
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Important Changes in Los Angeles 





A. E. Bullock J. N. Given 

Official announcement has recently been 
made that Albert E. Bullock, former as- 
sistant supervisor in charge of commercial 
education, has been appointed principal of 
the Metropolitan High School, Los Angeles; 
and J. N. Given, formerly head of the 
commerce department of George Wash- 
ington High School, Los Angeles, has been 
appointed to take Mr. Bullock’s place as 
the new assistant supervisor in charge of 
commercial education. 

In going to the Metropolitan High School, 
Mr. Bullock will become principal of one 
of the largest high schools in the Los 
Angeles system. This school has a strong 
commercial department. 

Mr. Bullock went to Los Angeles in 1915, 
after teaching in the high schools of Streator, 
Illinois; Oxnard, California; and San Pedro, 
California. 

In 1919 Mr. Bullock was shifted from 
the Manual Arts High School in Los 
Angeles to the appointment as head of 
the department in Franklin High School. 
In 1924 he was appointed supervisor of 
commercial education of Los Angeles. He 
has since maintained the supervision over 
the junior high schools, the senior high 
schools, and the part-time and evening 
schools. 

Mr. Given served for two years as head 
of the commerce department of Riverside 
Junior College, Riverside, California. He 
obtained his degrees of Bachelor of Business 
Administration and Master of Science in 
Education from the University of Southern 
California. For the past two summers he 
has taught methods courses in commercial 
education at Armstrong College, Berkeley, 
California. 
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New Smithdeal-Massey Teachers 


Homer N. Williams has been reengaged 
by the Smithdeal-Massey College, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, to serve as director of the 
secretarial department. Mr. Williams had 
formerly been engaged by the Smithdeal- 
Massey Institution. In 1935, he resigned 
his position with the Smithdeal-Massey 
Business College in order that he might 
earn his Master’s Degree in Commercial 
Education. This degree was earned in 
August of last year at the Western Kentucky 
State Teachers College. 

Mr. Williams now holds a B. S. Degree 
in Education from Geneva College; a B. 
C. S. Degree, Bowling Green Business 
University; and an M. A. Degree, Western 
Kentucky State Teachers College. He has 
been a professor of commercial education 
for about twelve years. The Smithdeal- 
Massey Institution feels very proud to 
have him at the head of its large and 
progressive secretarial science department. 

Due to the large enrollment in the ac- 
counting and business administration de- 
partment of the Smithdeal-Massey Business 
College, James A. Hodnett, Jr., has been 
engaged as instructor in that department. 
Mr. Hodnett holds a B. S. Degree in Busi- 
ness Administration, issued by the North 
Carolina State College, Raleigh, North 
Carolina. He is a graduate of the account- 
ing department of the Smithdeal-Massey 
Business College. He is a member of the 
Kappa Sigma, national social fraternity; 
Scabbard and Blade National Military 
Fraternity; and Phi Theta Phi. interna- 
tional business fraternity. Mr. Hodnett is 
well qualified for his work as an instructor 
in the accounting department of this 
College which will celebrate its seventieth 
anniversary early next year. 

* a ” 


Spoke Before Scientific Meeting 


Gertrude C. Ford, instructor of typewrit- 
ing and other business subjects, Grove City 
College, Grove City, Pennsylvania, was 
invited to appear before the Time and 
Motion Study Session of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. The 
topic of her address was “The Application 
of Time and Motion Study to Typewriting.” 

The membership of the Time and Motion 
Study Session is composed largely of people 
who are engaged in time and motion study 
in industry and offices. 

Miss Ford’s invitation grew out of her 
experience in typewriting research and 
study. 
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Louisiana Meeting 


The commercial section of the Louisiana 
Education Association met in Monroe, 
Louisiana, on Friday, November 20. The 
following addresses were delivered: “The 
Place of Shorthand in the High School 
Curriculum”—Professor H. M. Norton, 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge; 
“The Place of Typewriting in the High 
School Curriculum”—P rofessor Noble 
Morrison, Louisiana State Normal College, 
Natchitoches; “Guidance as an Objective 
in Commercial Education”—Ruby V. Perry, 
principal, Allen High School of Commerce, 
New Orleans; “Commercial Education in 
the High School”—Dr. H. L. Garrett, pro- 
fessor of secondary education, Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge. 

Because of the absence of Professor 
Morrison and Miss Perry, Professor Morri- 
son’s paper was read by W. F. Farrar, 
Ouchita Parish High School, Monroe, and 
Miss Perry’s paper was read by May 
Kolb of Allen High School, New Orleans. 

H. M. Norton of Louisiana State Univer- 
sity was elected chairman for next year. 
Herbert Hamilton of Lafayette High School, 
Lafayette, was elected vice president, and 
Mercedes Lions of Ouchita Parish High 
School, Monroe, is the new secretary. 


Commercial Training in Muskingum College 


Muskingum College, New Concord, Ohio, 
has added training for secretaries and com- 
mercial teachers to its course of study 
during the current academic year. Courses 
in economics, accounting, commercial law, 
stenography, and typewriting are offered by 
the department of economics and business 
administration. Through affiliation with 
the division of teacher training of Mus- 
kingum College, methods of commercial 
teaching are offered. Students electing the 
state minor of twenty hours of commercial 
work in accordance with the requirements 
of the State Department of Education of 
Ohio may qualify for the teaching of com- 
mercial subjects on the state Provisional 
Certificate. These courses are included in 
the program of the college year and of the 
summer session of two terms. 

Eunice Wells, who holds the Master of 
Arts’ degree from the University of Michi- 
gan and who was formerly a member of the 
faculty of Southeast Missouri State Teachers 
College, Cape Girardeau, Missouri, has 
been selected to inaugurate the secretarial 
courses. 
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The March of Time 


Commercial education is now breaking 
into the news reels. The March of Time 
program for January will be devoted to 
“Women in Business.” The picture will 
show the relation of women to business and 
the important positions held by women. A 
large section of the picture is devoted to 
women’s colleges. Another important sec- 
tion of the picture will show the part that 
high schools play in the training of women 
for business. 

The state commissioner of education of 
New Jersey suggested Central High School 
of Newark, New Jersey, for the setting of 
the pictures representing high school com- 
mercial education. Eight men from Para- 
mount Pictures spent four hours in Central 
High School taking pictures featuring ma- 
chine classes and the teaching of shorthand 
and typewriting. Three teachers partici- 
pated in the demonstration. The section 
devoted to high school commercial education 
meneine seven minutes of the time of the 
film. 

“Women in Business’”’ will be released by 
the March of Time on Christmas Day at 
Radio City in Rockefeller Center, New 
York City. After a showing of one week, it 
will be released to 7,500 theaters through- 
out the United States and Canada. During 
the following month it will be released to 
2,100 theaters in Europe. 

Raymond C,. Goodfellow is director of 
commercial education in the public schools 
of Newark, New Jersey. 


Conference, Contest, and Business Show 


On Friday, April 9, Brigham Young 
University, College of Commerce, Provo, 
Utah, will hold its thirteenth annual Inter- 
mountain Commercial Contest. On April 9, 
under the direction of Dr. I. S. Noall, Utah 
State Vocational Director, there will be a 
conference of high school commercial 
teachers, at which special problems of 
interest to commercial teachers will be 
discussed. 

Beta Delta Chapter of Alpha Kappa Psi, 
professional commercial fraternity, is spon- 
soring an exhibition of modern office ap- 
pliances during the period, April 8-9, in 
the Brimhall Building on Brigham Young 
University upper campus. ‘This show is 
participated in by the leading business 
machine organizations in the United States, 
and is free to business men, teachers, and 
students. 
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Arizona Meeting 


The Arizona Business 
Educators Association 
met in Phoenix on No- 
vember 18. Dr. Benja- 
min R. Haynes of Uni- 
versity of Southern Cali- 
fornia was the speaker. 
Much of the time was 
spent in an informal dis- 
cussion of questions that 
were asked Dr. Haynes. 

The new officers who 
were elected are as fol- 
lows: president, Samuel 
J. Wanous, University 
of Arizona, succeeding 
C. D. Cocanower, 
Phoenix Junior College; vice president, E. A. 
Brock, Phoenix Union High School, elected 
to the position previously filled by Edna 
Dotson, now deceased; Ruth A. Nichols, 
Florence High School, was returned to the 
position of secretary-treasurer, having filled 
that post during the past year. 


New Department in Oklahoma A. and M. 
College 


Dean Raymond D. Thomas of the School 
of Commerce, Oklahoma A. and M. College, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma, announces the for- 
mation of a department of commercial 
education. The purpose of the department 
is to provide training for teachers of com- 
mercial and business subjects, both on a 
graduate and undergraduate level. 

An advisory committee of Oklahoma 
commercial teachers has been formed and 
is working out the program in cooperation 
with the staff of Oklahoma A. and M. 
College. It is expected that some courses 
in the new program which will embrace 
both graduate and undergraduate work will 
be offered during the second semester of 
this year. A full program of graduate 
studies leading to the Master’s degree will 
be offered during the summer session. 

Dr. McKee Fisk has been secured to 
direct this important program. Dr. Fisk 
has had a rich experience as newspaper 
reporter, public accountant, and teacher of 
business subjects in high school and college. 
Since 1926 he has been dean of Santa Ana 
Junior College, California. Dr. Fisk has 
his A. B. degree from Oklahoma City 
University, A. M. degree from the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, and Ph. D. 
degree from Yale University. 
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S. J. Wanous 


Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 


A few decades ago the center of interest 
in educational procedure was transferred 
from subject matter to its original place— 
the individual to be educated. With start- 
ling rapidity and telling effect, progressive 
innovations in educational theory and 
practice immediately followed. To famili- 
arize educators with these progressive theo- 
ries and practices, teachers’ associations 
used them as theme topics for their con- 
ventions and secured eminent educational 
leaders to discuss them. 


Among the first of these organizations to 
appraise fully and clearly the value of such 
discussions and the possibilities inherent 
in them for professional growth and develop- 
ment was the Eastern Commercial Teachers 
Association, whose annual convention pro- 
grams have invariably featured as a topic 
for discussion a paramount and timely 
educational issue. The interest these dis- 
cussions aroused, the popularity they at- 
tained, and the invaluable services they 
rendered were soon reflected in an urgent 
demand that the addresses be preserved in 
permanent form. In response to this 
demand, the first Yearbook of the Associa- 
tion made its appearance in 1928. This 
issue and its successors became an out- 
standing annual contribution. 


These are the interesting titles of the 
Yearbooks already published: “Functions 
of Business Education,” “Curriculum Mak- 
ing in Business Education,” ‘“‘Administration 
and Supervision of Business Education,” 
“Modern Methods of Teaching Business 
Subjects” (Vols. I and II), “Teaching De- 
vices and Classroom Equipment,” “Busi- 
ness Education in a Changing Social and 
Economic Order,” “Problems of the Busi- 
ness Teacher,” and “Guidance in Busi- 
ness Education.” All of them have won 
the well-merited praise of teachers. 

The.1937 Yearbook promises to carry on 
the tradition established by its predecessors. 
Under the title, “Measuring for Vocational 
Ability in the Field of Business Education,” 
it will deal fully and significantly with each 
of the following specific aspects of the 
general problem: “Present Practices and 
Suggested Improvements in Vocational Abil- 
ity Testing,” “The Test in Fundamentals,” 
“The General Background Test,” ‘The 
Personality Rating Schedule,” “Testing 
Secretarial Abilities,” “Testing Bookkeep- 
ing and Accounting Abilities,’ “Testing 
Clerical Abilities,’ “Testing Penmanship 
Abilities.” 
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Southern Business Educators 


The Southern Business 
Education Association 
held its annual conven- 
tion in Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee, on November 26- 
28. The executive com- 
mittee voted to hold the 
next convention in New 
Orleans, Louisiana, dur- 
ing the Thanksgiving 
holidays. 

Dr. J. H. Dodd of 
State Teachers College, 
Fredericksburg, Virginia, 
was reelected president. 
The other officers of the 
Association are as fol- 
lows: first vice president, Mrs. Gertrude G. 
DeArmond, Wheeler Business College, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama; second vice president, 
Miss Ray Abrams, Joseph A. Maybin School 
for Graduates, New Orleans, Louisiana; 
treasurer, J. H. Parker, State Teachers 
College, Fredericksburg, Virginia; secretary, 
Clyde W. Humphrey, Woman’s College of 
the University of N. C., Greensboro. 

The following new state representatives 
were elected to the executive committee: 
Louisiana, N. B. Morrison, State Normal 
College, Natchitoches; Mississippi, S. E. 
Cranfill, Mississippi College, Clinton; North 
Carolina, B. Frank Kyker, Woman’s Col- 
lege of the University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro; Kentucky, C. C. Dawson, 
Berea College, Berea. 





J. H. Dodd 


Department of Business of N. E. A. 


Lola Maclean, national membership 
chairman of the Department of Business 
Education of the National Education As- 
sociation, has announced that the drive 
for members is progressing better than in 
any previous year. On December 1, 1935, 
the total membership was 1,021. On 
December 1, 1936, the membership had 
reached 1,885. 


School Secretaries 


The National Association of School Sec- 
retaries is a relatively new organization 
which is making a drive for membership 
among secretaries to school officials. 

School secretaries who are interested in 
this Association should write to the Asso- 
ciation, addressed in care of the Municipal 
Building, Salem, New Jersey. 
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Mr. Fitzpatrick Is Promoted 


Henry J. Fitzpatrick of the commercial 
department of Holyoke High School, Hol- 
yoke, Massachusetts, has just been selected 
principal of the Evening High School, 
replacing P. J. Garvey who has served in 
that position since the start of this school 
and who has been connected with the 
evening schools for forty years. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick is a graduate of Boston 
College and has an A. M. degree from New 
York State Teachers College. He has done 
further work at the Bentley School of 
Accounting and Finance, Harvard, and the 
Northeastern University Law School and 
is well qualified for the important post to 
which he has been chosen. 

He has always taken a lively interest in 
teacher affairs both locally and in Massa- 
chusetts. During the past year he was a 
member of the Commercial Research Com- 
mittee of the State Teachers’ Federation 
and the Membership Committee of the 
Eastern States Teachers’ Association. 

His many friends throughout Massa- 
chusetts and New York State wish him 
success in his new field of endeavor and feel 
confident that with his driving energy and 
his capacity for work, his personality and 
capability he will go far in his new venture. 

© * o 
New England Meeting 

The New England High School Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Association held its thirty- 
fourth annual convention at the Harvard 
Business School, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
on Saturday, November 21. Paul M. 
Boynton of Central High School, Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, presided over the meeting. 

The new officers of the Association are as 
follows: president, Eliot R. Duncan, head 
of commercial department, Danvers High 
School, Danvers, Massachusetts; first vice 
president, Mildred J. O’Leary, Swampscott 
High School, Swampscott, Massachusetts; 
second vice president, Joseph J. Cantalupi, 
head of commercial department, Senior 
High School, Everett, Massachusetts; sec- 
retary, W. O. Holden, head of commercial 
department, High School, Pawtucket, Rhode 
Island; treasurer, Ray Burke, Arlington 
High School, Arlington, Massachusetts; 
assistant treasurer, Edgar Lakey, High 
School, Newport, Rhode Island. 

A special committee was appointed to 
study the George-Deen Act and to make 
recommendations that will enable com- 
mercial departments to gain access to 
funds appropriated under the act. 
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Southern California Meeting 


The Southern California Commercial 
Teachers Association held its fall meeting 
in Santa Barbara High School, on Saturday, 
November 14. Dr. R. E. Berry, head of 
the department of commerce, Chaffey Junior 
College, Ontario, was chairman of the 
meeting. The general topic was “The 
Changing Emphasis in Commercial Educa- 
tion.” 

Those who appeared on the program are 
as follows: Dr. Ira W. Kibby, chief, Bureau 
of Business Education, State Department 
of Education, Sacramento; Elizabeth S. 
Adams, Gregg Publishing Company, San 
Francisco; Wiley B. Tonnar, head of com- 
mercial department, Santa Barbara High 
School; Estella Churchill, coordinator, Cen- 
tral Employment Service, Los Angeles City 
Schools; R. M. Richardson, Edison Junior 
High School, Los Angeles. 

The new officers elected at this meeting 
are as follows: president, Dr. R. E. Berry, 
Chaffey Junior College, Ontario; vice presi- 
dent, Ralph Bauer, Manual Arts High 
School, Los Angeles; secretary-treasurer, 
Mrs. Berniece Cunningham, Downey High 
School, Downey. 


Russell Sage College 


Dr. E. R. Nelson, director of School of 
Business Education, Russell Sage College, 
Troy, New York, has announced that two 
new members have been added to the 
faculty. 

Bertha F. Peik has joined the faculty as 
head of the merchandising division. She is 
a graduate of the University of Minnesota 
and obtained her M. A. degree from the 
Bureau of Retail Training, University of 
Pittsburgh. Miss Peik has obtained her 
practical experience in such important de- 
partment stores as Joseph Horne Company, 
Pittsburgh; Bamberger and Company, 
Newark; Lord & Taylor, New York; and 
Dayton Company, Minneapolis. She has 
also served as a fashion writer and analyst 
for Amos Parrish and Company and fashion 
editor for “Dry Goods Economist.” 

Augustin L. Cosgrove is the new director 
of the teacher-training division. He grad- 
uated with honors from Plattsburg State 
Normal School and obtained his B. S. and 
M. A. degrees from New York University. 
He taught three years in Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, and for six years was chairman of 
the commercial department of the Freeport 
High School, Freeport, Long Island. 
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Education for Retailers 


The following comments were prepared by 
Earl W. Barnhart, Office of Education, 
Department of Interior, Washington, D. C., 
and were published in “Domestic Com- 
merce,” the bulletin of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, on No- 
vember 30, 1936: 


A recent act of Congress (the George-Deen Act) 
may contribute to a revolutionary development in 
retailing and other distributive businesses in this 
country. The last congress authorized an annual 
allotment of $1,200,000 to the states beginning July 
1, 1937, for the teaching of distributive occupational 
subjects in evening and part-time classes for workers 
employed in the distributive occupations. 

Within each of the states and territories a state 
board for vocational education will administer the 
act, each state board preparing a program of vo- 
cational education for distributive occupations 
suited to local conditions. The Division of Voca- 
tional Education of the United States Office of 
Education will be the center of the national ad- 
ministration of the act. 

Under the provisions of the vocational education 
acts any and all phases of store management, sales 
management, buying, and selling, can be given in 
evening schools, and in part-time classes for workers 
who can leave their employment a few hours each 
day or week to receive instruction related to their 
working duties. Instruction in any subject can be 
given in these classes to help store managers, sales- 
people, and store service employees do their work 
more efficiently or more satisfactorily regardless of 
the kinds of goods or services sold. Thus the best 
store managing and selling practices so far developed 
in this country can be made available for use by 
workers in these occupations. 

In general these classes will be taught by com- 
petent experienced store managers, salesmanagers, 
and others whose experience and teaching ability 
is such as to justify their employment as teachers. 
Special evening classes for training well-educated 
store managers, salesmanagers, salesmen, and others 
to serve as teachers of part-time and evening classes 
will be established in the states which plan to give 
courses under the allotments authorized by Congress. 

Many of the states will appoint state supervisors 
of distributive education to promote, organize, and 
direct this new program of vocational education. 
City supervisors of distributive education will 
probably be selected in all of the large cities for 
service after July 1, 1937. State and local advisory 
committees of merchants will be asked to counsel 
with the state board for vocational education about 
the program of instruction to be offered in each line 
of business and about the different lines of dis- 
tributive and service businesses in which instruction 
is needed. Plans for the employment of itinerant 
merchandising instructors to travel about in rural 
areas holding classes for the managers and em- 
ployees of small stores will be developed in many 
states to help small individual merchants. 

Merchants, salesmanagers, trade association 
executives, established in their state for workers in 
distributive occupations should write to the execu- 
tive officer of their state board for vocational educa- 
tion or their state superintendent of schools for de- 
tails about the state plans. In the large cities, in- 
quiries should be made of the city superintendent 
of schools or of the city director of vocational 
education. 
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Southwestern Private Schools 


The Southwestern Private Commercial 
Schools Association held a very successful 
meeting in Dallas on November 28. The 
new officers elected at this meeting are as 
follows: president, J. E. George. Enid 
Business College, Enid, Oklahoma; vice 
president, Sam Knight, Central City Com- 
mercial College, Waco, Texas; secretary- 
treasurer, Miss A. M. Suhr, Massey Busi- 
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Pi Rho Zeta 


Phi Rho Zeta is a national organization 
consisting of a men’s fraternity and a 
girl’s sorority for private business schools. 

Last summer sorority chapters were in- 
stalled in Galusha School of Business 
Training, Honolulu, Hawaii, and in Bowling 
Green College of Commerce, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky. This fall Bowling Green College 
of Commerce installed a fraternity chapter. 





ness College, Houston, Texas. 


The directors elected are: A. N. Beasley, 
Tyler Commercial College, Tyler, Texas; 
L. Vincent, Vincent Business College, Lake 
Charles, Louisiana; L. T. Nichols, 
Draughon’s Business College, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma; B. L. Smalley, Smalley 
Commercial School, Houston, Texas. 


The chapters in Kinman Business Uni- 
versity, Spokane, Washington, lead ll 
chapters in membership. Other chapters 
report having many activities. 

Some of the other most recent chapters 
are in Miller School of Business, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; The Spencerian College, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; Coffeyville Junior College, 
Coffeyville, Kansas; The Kinman Business 
University, Spokane, Washington; The 
Phillip Business College, Sioux City, Iowa; 
The [Illinois Business College, Springfield, 
Illinois. 

For further information in regard to 
affiliation, write to A. C. Hermann, 108% 
Morris Street, Charleston, West Virginia 


The new officers of the Teacher’s Division 
are: president, G. I. Ferrand, Meadows- 
Draughon College, Shreveport, Louisiana; 
vice president, W. C. Cubberly, Bish- 
Mathis Institute, Longview, Texas; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Mrs. Sarah DeWitt, Central 
City Commercial College, Waco, Texas. 








Business 
SPELLER 


By P. B. S. Peters 


With this book you can teach spelling at a reasonable cost. You 
can, therefore, teach it as a supplement to some other subject or 
as a special subject. The price of this book is only 36 cents (sub- 
ject to the usual school discount). BUSINESS SPELLER provides 
a compact plan consisting of (a) rules of spelling, (b) guides to 
pronunciation, (c) new words, (d) words with new meanings, (e) 
words common in business, (f) words common in special fields, 
such as transportation, insurance, education, and agriculture. 
The pronunciations and definitions are provided with the words in 
each lesson. Words for dictionary study are included on each 

















page. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 
Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Teachers’ Service Column 


Spelling 
by R. G. Walters, author 
— Studies 


ee 

THE AUDITORY IMAGE IN SPELLING. As was 
pointed out last month, good spelling results 
in part from the individual’s having three 
correct images of a word—a correct visual 
image, a correct auditory image, and a 
correct motor image. As we do not taste 
words nor smell words, we do not have 
olfactory or gustatory images. Of the three 
types of images we do have, the visual 
image is probably the most important, but 
the need for a correct auditory image must 
not be overlooked. 

Just as the appearance of a word as a 
student first sees it, tends to become a 
permanent visual image, so the sound of 
a word as a student first hears it tends to 
become a permanent auditory image. It 
follows, therefore, that the first sound of 
the word should be correct. If the word, 
when first heard, is mispronounced, if it is 
carelessly enunciated, if the vowels are 
slurred, if syllables are added, or if syllables 
are omitted, the child will retain a wrong 
auditory image; and when he comes to use 
it, he will mispronounce the word himself. 

Aside from its effect on spelling, pro- 
nunciation is accepted as an index of a 
speaker’s education. Regardless of a 
person’s wealth of knowledge of history, or 
science, or commerce; regardless of his 
skill in any of these fields; regardless of 
the depth of his philosophy; if he mis- 
pronounces words or if he is careless in 
his enunciation of words, he will be looked 
upon by those who are unacquainted with 
his real worth as uneducated. Of course, a 
student who has thoroughly memorized 
the letter combinations of a word, or who 
has a vivid mental picture of the appearance 
of the word, may spell correctly even though 
he mispronounces it. But if he is one of 
the less common students who are ear- 
minded instead of eye-minded, and he has 
an incorrect auditory image, he will probably 
misspell the word even though he has a 
correct visual image. 

Incorrect auditory images are responsible 
for much poor wives. Thus ath-let-ic is 
misspelled ath-a-let-ic because the student 
first heard the word pronounced athaletic 
and so formed an incorrect auditory image 
of it. Therefore the teacher should stress 
correct pronunciation. 
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Teachers Service Column 


Economic Geography 
by G. Morrell York, co-author 
— Geography 
ee 


THE PROBLEM METHOD IN GEOGRAPHY. 
Rightly used, the problem method in 
economic geography can be productive of 
very satisfactory results. As a motivating 
device to stimulate interest and study on 
the part of the student, it is very effective. 
If the problem is well chosen, the problem 
method has few equals for getting a clear 
understanding of the lesson to be taught. 
Problem work should therefore be de- 
veloped in a careful and thorough manner. 

No teacher should attempt to use all the 
problems given at the end of a chapter in 
the textbook. Problems that have some 
definite interest for the class should be 
chosen. Such problems may be of a local, 
state, national, or international nature. The 
choice of problem should grow out of the 
experience of the class. For example, here 
in Eastern New York the problem of the 
St. Lawrence Waterways project is pro- 
voking much discussion. Such a problem 
is a very usable theme for teaching a 
great deal of economic and social geography. 
The student learns not only the what and 
where of that region, but also the why both 
as to its effect on that region as well as on 
the nation as a whole. 

Organizing and planning a problem is a 
difficult task. After the problem has been 
chosen, some plan for working it presents 
itself. Many teachers have found something 
like the following to be helpful: 


The Problem 


Why does the United States produce 
about two-thirds of the corn crop of the 
world? 


1. Are natural conditions more favorable 
in the United States than in the rest of 
the world? 

2. In what latitudes are most of the 
corn-producing’ areas located? 

8. Is the large corn production of the 
United States due to the large area 
suitable for that crop? 


4. Why are the New England States, 
the Western States, Florida, and Central 
Europe unimportant for corn production? 
5. Do the uses and demands for corn 
in the United States require more corn 
than in other parts of the world? 
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Teachers’ Service Column 
Office Practice 
by Foster \/. Loso, co-author 


Fundamentals of Office Practice 

VISUAL AID TECHNIQUES. Visual education 
in its broader aspects is not new. It has 
been used in some form or other since 
prehistoric times. Though some progress 
has been made in other phases of education, 
very little of what can be done has been 
accomplished in office practice. True, 
some devices for the presentation of knowl- 
edge to be learned through the “seeing 
experience” have been used, but it has been 
incidental. 


Briefly, visual aids serve five purposes: 


. They save time in teaching. 

. They develop correct mental images. 

They save time in learning. 

. They enrich and vitalize the subject matter. 

. They take care of students who are sight-minded 
rather than ear-minded 


The possibilities for real visual education 
are unlimited 


They may be summarized as follows: 


a. Field trips to industrial plants, business offices, 
stores, docks, railroads. 

b. Photographs, prints, maps, globes, posters, and 
charts. 

c. Blackboard and bulletin board demonstrations. 

d. Motion and still pictures through the use of 
motion picture machine, projection lantern, or 
stereopticon. 


Here ‘are what I consider the principal 
recommendations for the proper handling of 
visual material: 


1. Visual aids should not be used for amusement. 

2. Because fatigue is much greater with this method 
of instruction, the showings should be limited to 
approximately half a period. 

$. The preliminary discussion should not precede 
the lesson more than two days, for the students 
may forget a major portion of the discussion. 

. Too frequent use of visual aids, especially the 
same type, weaken their inffuence or value. 

. Clinch the showing with a discussion; however no 
discussion should occur during the first showing. 

. Too much illustrative material may cloud in- 
stead of clarify. 

. One type of visual aid should not be used to the 
exclusion of others. 

. Simplicity should be the keynote of material 
selected. 

. Visual aids should show inaccessible material; 
the students should be compelled to seek ac- 
cessible facts. 

10. Teachers should encourage the development of 
an intellectually active attitude instead of the 
passive mood. 

11. Students should be made to feel responsible for 
visual materials presented to them. Permit them 
to accumulate or obtain the materials. 

12. All the work should be naturally and definitely 
tied to the course of study. 


Or 00 tO 
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Teachers’ Service Column 
English and Correspondence 
by Robert Ray Aurner, author 


| | | i i Correspondence 
eee 


Effective Business 

CLASSROOM EQUIPMENT. Classroom equip- 
ment is important. It should include vertical 
files or binders for the general school collec- 
tion of specimen letters; a reference library 
of business books, magazines, house organs, 
and advertisements; and if possible practice 
dictating machines and telephones. 


A duplicating machine is of great value 
in reproducing specimen letters, paragraph 
and sentence examples, study sheets, and 
the like, for intensive study. When the 
craftsmanship of these specimens is to be 
studied in detail in the classroom, it is 
essential to supply each pupil with an 
individual copy, which can be studied, 
revised, and marked. Later a master re- 
vision can be jointly composed by the class 
and an approved copy duplicated for the 
file of each pupil. 


When a number of versions have been 
worked out on the basis of the discussion, 
each may be rated for effectiveness. The 
final version may then appear in one of 
the three forms: (1) the verbatim copy 
made by each pupil in his notebook; (2) the 
mimeographed sheet from the duplicating 
machine; (3) the reproduction on a screen 
by a projection lantern. 


The projection machine is effective in 
throwing the letter on the screen for visual 
form-value. It also offers high attention 
value while the letter is being read for 
criticism and rating of plan and tone.* 
This method is a practical way of getting a 
large number of specimens before a class 
in a short period. 


eExHiBITs. Exhibits of all kinds are valu- 
able for supplementing classroom procedure. 
(1) Featured letters, either exceptionally 
good or bad; (2) letterheads: (3) a collec- 
tion series; (4) a sales letter follow-up 
series; (5) mailing pieces, four-page letters, 
double-fold or three-fold folders, illustrated 
pamphlets; (6) good, honestly written, in- 
formation-yielding advertisements; (7) letter 
styles; (8) paper stock of various weights 
and colors; (9) dictaforms; (10) dictating 
machines and other types of mechanical 
correspondence appliances. 
*Norts: For an effective Letter Rating Scale, = be Work. 


book a ‘or Use with Effective Business Corr Copyright, 
South-Western Publishing Company, Problem 50, Jn. Tot 
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This page is reserved for a review of new literature 
that is of interest to commercial teachers. Sub- 
mit samples to the editor, stating the price and 


the source from which copies may be obtained. 


Part-Time Commercial Work. A report of the 
second annual conference for vocational part-time com- 
mercial teachers. Sponsored by Mississippi State Col- 
lege in cooperation with the State Vocational Board. 
The 78-page mimeographed bound report covers the 
proceedings of the conference held on June 8-20, 1936. 
‘George E. Wallace of School of Education, Mississippi 
State College, State College, Mississippi, was in charge 
of the conference. Twenty-five persons participated in 
the conference. Each one was required to submit 
project reports. These have been combined in the 
booklet which is available for 15 cents from M. D. 
Broadfoot, state supervisor of trade and industrial edu- 
cation, State Department of Education, Jackson, 
Mississippi. 


The National Accountant. Volume I, Number 
1; October, 1936. A new 86-page magazine devoted 
entirely to the field of accounting. The first issue con- 
tains articles on cost accounting, inventories, budgeting, 
wage incentives, and so forth. Price 25 cents a copy. 
Subscription price $2.00 a year. Post Office Box 506, 
Arcade Annex, Los Angeles, California. 


Changing Patterns in Occupations. Printed 
bulletins of the National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs. The series contains 26 
pamphlets, each pertaining to some individual occupa- 
tion such as the following which pertain to commercial 
education: accounting and bookkeeping, credit man- 
agement, secretarial work, general office positions, 
office management. Single copies 15 cents each. Com- 
plete set of 26 pamphlets $2.50. For information write 
Gladys F. Gove, assistant director of education, The 
National Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, 1819 Broadway, New York City. 


Job Opportunity Survey—Monograph 33. A 
report of a survey made by the commercial teachers of 
the Evansville, Indiana, Public Schools. The report is 
based on the commercial positions available in that 
community. The study was completed in December, 
1935, in connection with the revision of the commercial 
course of study. It was published in November, 1936. 
Guy Nicholson was general chairman of the committee. 
He worked in cooperation with Harold Spears, director 
of research and secondary education. The 32-page 
printed monograph describes the procedure and pre- 
sents the results of the study. The appendix provides 
tables showing such information as the employment 
age, employment requirements, business equipment in 
use, and various types of positions available. Single 
copies free. South-Western Publishing Co., Cincinnati, 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco. 
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Consumers’ Cooperative Adventures. Some 
case studies by Harlan J. Randall and Clay J. Daggett 
of Whitewater State Teachers College, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin. This book is a combination textbook and 
reference book. It will be particularly valuable to 
teachers who are required to emphasize cooperatives 
in courses in economics, consumer education, or sales- 
manship. The book is divided into seven parts as 
follows: “Cooperatives in Great Britain,” “Retail 
Stores in the United States,” “Retail Oil Companies,” 
“Wholesale Companies,” “Educational Organizations,” 
“Small Loan Companies,” “Cooperatives in Other 
Fields.” List price $2.00. The Whitewater Press, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin. 


Orientation for Business. By O. L. Myers, pro- 
fessor of business administration, Woodbury College, 
Los Angeles. The purposes of this 62-page book and 
the accompanying tests are to help students of business, 
to improve their methods of study, to increase their 
reading speed, and to utilize fully the basic principles 
of thought comprehension and remembering. Special 
emphasis is placed on the application of the subject 
matter to business situations. Sections are provided 
on such topics as using the library, mechanics of effec- 
tive study, scientific note taking, how to concentrate. 
Price $1.00, including the standardized tests and scoring 
sheet. Stanford University Press, Stanford University, 
Palo Alto, California. 


Improvement of Instruction in Typewriting. 
By E. G. Blackstone and Sofrona L. Smith. A 550-page 
printed book bound in cloth; published in 1936. This 
book has been in the process of construction for a long 
period of time. It represents an accumulation of in- 
formation derived from the authors’ own experiences 
and from the study of existing research and an analysis 
of teaching materials available. The book contains 22 
chapters, covering such important topics as motiva- 
tion, development of accuracy, lesson plans, individual 
differences, grades, tests, prognosis, error analysis, 
and so forth. This book is probably the most compre- 
hensive book of its kind that has ever been published. 
At the end of each chapter there are class problems, 
class exercises, enrichment problems, general refer- 
ences, and research references. Price $3.50. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Thoughts on Salesmanship. A 16-page at- 
tractively printed booklet that contains much worth- 
while, inspirational reading. Teachers of salesmanship 
and students of salesmanship will find this book very 
interesting and profitable. Single copies may be ob- 
tained from Mills Novelty Company, 4100 Fullerton 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Mr. Benson Rewards Good Students 


Four Florida high school seniors were in- 
terested attendants at the fourteenth annual 
convention of the Southern Business Educa- 
tion Association at the Hotel Andrew 
Johnson, Knoxville, Tennessee, during 
Thanksgiving week. ‘They were guests of 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Harry Benson, having won 
highest awards in business education at the 
Bradford High School at Starke, Florida. 
Mr. Benson provides a free trip to this 
convention or similar meetings each year 
for the high school seniors who have the 
highest scholastic averages. 

The Bradford High School has an en- 
rollment of less than 300 students but has 
about half that number in the business 
department of which Mr. Benson is head. 
The curriculum as arranged by Superin- 
tendent A. J. Griffis and Principal L. A. 
Gray offers a wide range of business sub- 
jects: beginning and advanced shorthand, 
secretarial studies and office practice, begin- 
ning and advanced bookkeeping, beginning 
and advanced typewriting, business English, 
commercial law, industrial geography, eco- 
nomics, general business, and salesmanship. 

The prize-winning students are desirous of 
corresponding with other high school stu- 
dents on business subjects and similar 
topics. Their addresses are: Miss Ethel 
Taylor and Miss Oleta Smith, Lawtey; 
Miss Jessie May Brannen, Hampton; Mr. 
Arlie Sponholtz, Starke. 

Mr. Benson is president of the Florida 
Business Teachers’ Association and had 
charge of business teacher training at the 
University of Florida last summer. 


North Dakota Meeting 

Laura Wurtzel of State Teachers College. 
Minot, North Dakota, presided over the 
meeting of the commercial section of 
North Dakota Education Association in 
Grand Forks on November 5-6. Fifty-five 
teachers attended the meeting. The follow- 
ing speakers appeared on the program: 
Allan S. King, manager, Red River Power 
Company, Grand Forks; Perry Singer, 
Chicago; Paul Eggers, State School of 
Science, Wahpeton; L. E. Terry, Minneap- 
olis; R. H. Eaton, University of North 
Dakota. 

The new officers of the commercial section 
are as follows: chairman, Viona C. Hansen, 
Central High School, Grand Forks; vice 
chairman, L. G. Pulver, State Teachers 
College, Dickinson; secretary, Gena Ostby, 
State Teachers College, Mayville; treasurer, 
Glenice Thompson, Valley City High School, 
Valley City; member of the executive com- 
mittee, Laura Wurtzel, State Teachers 
College, Minot. 


Ohio Commercial Teachers’ Association 


The spring meeting of the Ohio Commer- 
cial Teachers Association will be held in the 
Deshler-Wallick Hotel in Columbus on 
Saturday, April 3. A splendid program is 
being planned and will be published in 
this magazine at a later date. 

The membership campaign is under way 
and teachers may send their fee direct to 
R. J. Hosler, High School, Fostoria, Ohio. 
The fee is 50 cents this year as in the past. 
Join now! 





Bradford High School (Starke, Florida) Officials and Students 
Top row: Oleta Smith, Mrs. J. H. Benson, Jessie May Brannen, Ethel Taylor. 
Bottom row: Arlie Sponholtz, Superintendent A. J. Griffis, Principal L. A. Gray, J. Harry Benson. 
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Needed No Help 


For the third week in succession the dentist’s as- 
sistant reported that there was a man in the waiting 
room who declined all invitations to see the dentist. 

“Perhaps he’s nervous,” said the dentist. “T’ll go and 
see him.” 

So he entered the waiting room and asked if he 
could be of any service. 

“No thank you,” replied the visitor, blandly. “I 
just drop in because, you see, I’m reading a serial in 
one of your papers.” niet 


In the Series 


A customer entered the shop of a cockney bookseller 
and requested a copy of Omar Khayyam. 
“Sorry, sir,” replied the shopkeeper. ““We ’ave ’is 
Hilliad and ’is Hodyssey, but we ’aven’t ’is Khayyam.” 
eee 


How It Happened 


The train suddenly came to a grinding stop, making 
the passengers jump. 

“What has happened, conductor?” cried a nervous 
old lady. 

“Nothing much. We just ran over a cow.” 

“‘Why—was it on the track?” 

“No,” replied the disgusted official. “We chased 


it into a barn!” 
eee 


Saving Their Faces 


“Yep, I had a beard like yours once, and when I 
realized how it made me look I cut it off, b’gosh.” 

“‘Wal—I hed a face like yours once, and when I 
realized that I couldn’t cut it off I grew this beard, 
by heck.” “ey te 


One Better 


Two students on a train were telling about their 
abilities to see and hear. The one said: 

“Do you see that barn over there on the horizon?” 

“Yes ” 


“Can you see that fly walking around on the roof 
of that barn?” 
“No, but I can hear the shingles crack when he 
steps on them.” 
eee 
Dried Fruit 


The teacher had forbidden the eating of candy 
and chewing of gum during school time. One day 
she became suspicious of a lump in Jimmie’s pow 4 
“Jimmie, are you eating candy or chewing gum?” 
she asked. 

“No,” replied Jimmie. “I’m just soaking a prune 
to eat at recess.” 
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“LAUGH AND THE WORLD 


LAUGHS WITH YOU” 


What? No Monkey? 


Louisa had been sitting quietly beside her mother 
in church, but following the passing of the collection 
plate, she became restless and stood up on the seat. 

Her mother tried to hold her firmly and Louisa, 
resenting it, squirmed and sobbed audibly. 

“Why, Louisa, what do you want?” her mother 
inquired in an undertone. 

“T want to see it,” sobbed Louisa. 

“What, darling?” 

“TI can hear the organ grinding and the man came 
for the pennies, but I can’t see the monkey.” 

eee 


Practiced 


Vicar: “I have never christened a child who has 
behaved so well as yours.” 
Mother (beaming): “I have been getting him used 
to it with the watering can for the last week.” 
eee 


Absent at the Time 


During the trial of a celebrated will case an Irish- 
man was the principal witness. 

“Was the deceased,” asked the lawyer, “in the 
habit of talking to himself when alone?” 

“T don’t know,” was the reply. 

“Come, come, you don’t know, and yet you were 
intimately acquainted with him?” 

“Yes,” said the witness slowly, “that’s so, but 
you see I never happened to be with him when he 


was alone.” 
ee @ 


Fluent 


Note from teacher on Betty’s report card: “Good 
worker, but talks too much.” 
Note from father over signature on back of card: 
“Come up sometime and meet her mother.” 
eee 


No Answer to This 


“H’m,” the publisher murmured. “Your hand- 
writing’s so indistinct I can hardly read these poems 
of yours. Why didn’t you type them before bringing 
them to me?” 

“Type ’em?” the would-be poet gasped. “D’you 
think [I'd waste my time writing poetry if I could 
type?” 

ee ee 
Some Authority 


Dale: “Who is really the boss in your house?” 
Doc: “Well, of course, Wifie assumes command of 
the children, the servants, the dog, the cat, and the 


canary, but I can say pretty much as I please to the 
goldfish.” 
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« « « Your course in business 
arithmetic will function better 
with practical applications. You 
can get practical applications in 
—BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


By Curry and Rice Third Edition 














The textbook is divided into units. Each unit consists of (a) principles 
and drills, (b) practical problems, and (c) business practice. The fol- 
lowing is one of the interesting problems: 


“8. The Lyons Company paid $3,000 for a delivery truck on January 22. 
At the end of the first year it was depreciated 25%; at the end of the second 
year, 20%; and at the end of the third year, 15%. At the beginning of the fourth 
year it was exchanged for a new truck and an exchange allowance of $1,000 
was received. (a) What was the amount of the depreciation? (b) What was 
the difference between the exchange value and the value on the books of the 
Lyons Company? (c) What percentage of the cost was the difference between 
the value recorded by the company and the exchange value?” (Page 148) 
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No. - 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Teacher experienced in commercial teaching desires 
to locate in a good standard business school. Has B. A. 
and B. Com. Sc. degrees. Thoroughly familiar with 20th 
Centu Accounting, Gregg shorthand, and modern 
methods in business arithmetic, advertising, and sales- 
manship. Address, Bert W. Harris, Juniata, Nebraska. 





A-1 commercial teacher with eighteen years’ experi- 
ence as teacher and supervisor, besides business, bank- 
ing, and personnel experience, desires position in high 
school, good business college, or other school. Will 
consider accounting or personnel position. Can teach 
any of the commercial subjects or can capably fill any 
commercial position. Address, No. 87. 





Man wants summer school position teaching either 
commercial subjects or methods courses for teachers. 
Would also consider soliciting summer. Address, No. 88. 





Young man desires position with A-1 business school, 
high school, or college. College trained, valuable ex- 
perience in teaching and in organization. Expert field 
man. Pleasing personality, willing worker. Available 
immediately. Address, No. 89. 





An experienced teacher and executive desires con- 
nection with a high-grade business college or junior 
college. Has had twenty years’ teaching and managerial 
experience. Has A. B. and Master of Accounts degrees. 
Is LaSalle graduate and has worked toward a Master’s 
degree in education. Address, No. 90. 





Experienced teacher of accounting and all allied sub- 
jects desires to make a change in position. Wife teaches 
shorthand, typewriting, spelling, penmanship, English, 
correspondence, and salesmanship. Both desire to locate 
in good business school. Both have served as heads of 
departments. Address, No. 91. 





Experienced field man, 35 years old, desires change. 
Has excellent record. Can successfully promote sales 
campaign. Only high-class school offering opportunity 
of $5,000 or more a year considered. Address, No. 92. 





Lady teacher with five years’ experience teaching com- 
mercial subjects and with a Bachelor of Science degree 
desires to obtain a position with a good reliable business 
college or a high school. Can teach Gregg shorthand, 
20th Century Bookkeeping, typewriting, business Eng- 
lish, commercial law, office practice, English, and ad- 
vertising. Address, No. 93. 





A capable and well-qualified man with excellent ex- 
perience in first-class schools seeks a position with a 
reputable school. Experience covers every phase of 
private school work from classroom teacher to registrar 
and principal of school. Strong in all commercial sub- 
jects. Has B. C. S. degree, and has practical experience 
. accounting and office work. Best references. Address, 

oO. 94, 





Man teacher, candidate for doctorate, desires corre- 
spondence with schools seeking experienced promotional 
irector, publicity solicitor, and student personnel- 
appointments manager. Has had experience in all com- 
mercial subjects and mathematics, and executive expe- 
rience in business. Especially interested in semi-tech- 
nical colleges. Address No. 95. 
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WANTED 


TEACHERS 
POSITIONS 
SCHOOLS FOR SALE 
SCHOOLS TO BUY 


Man and wife desire positions. Man has LL.B. degree 
and is successful executive with field and teaching ex- 
perience. Both capable of conducting a medium sized 
school. Will consider investment in, or purchase of 
— where opportunity for growth exists. Address, 

0. 96. 





Young married man, college graduate and state ap- 
proved commercial teacher, with ten years’ experience, 
desires position as instructor with a reputable business 
college, high school, or junior college. Is qualified to 
teach accounting, Gregg shorthand, Ld pete pe com- 
mercial law, commercial arithmetic, and allied subjects. 
Can furnish excellent references as to character and 
age FA Has had practical office experience. Address, 

o. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Well-established school in manufactur- 
ing city with large surrounding territory. Overhead 
reasonable. G equipment. Excellent opportunit 
for a man and wife or for two teachers. Priced to sell. 
Can give —— at any time. Owner wants to retire. 
Address, No. 97. 





FOR SALE: Two-teacher business college operated 
successfully for twelve years. Enrollment runs from 40 
to 75 students throughout the year. We have never 
solicited or advertised. New equipment. Unlimited 
field to draw from. School has good reputation and has 
made good money. Graduates easy to place. Good rea- 
sons for selling. Address, No. 98. 





FOR SALE: A well-equipped business college located 
in a tobacco center in about the middle of South Georgia. 
Price $3,500, cash only. Owner is retiring. Address, Box 
468, Douglas, Georgia. 





FOR SALE: Well-equipped business college in town 
of 12,500 in mining, stockraising western state. Has 
been established for 20 years and is accredited. Has 
correspondence students. Cheap rent in basement of 
one of leading bank buildings. No competition. Price 
$4,000 cash. Address, No. 99. 





FOR SALE: Business school in New York City. Over 
100 students now attending. Located in an area contain- 
ing 1,500,000 population with only five business schools. 
Price $7,500. Please do not answer unless you have about 
$5,000 cash, balance out of earnings. This is a rare bar- 
gain; owner has recently gone into another business 
which requires all his time. Will stay until new owner 
is well established. Address, No. 100. 





A two-teacher school for sale at depression prices. 
Has been in same location for thirty years. Don’t delay. 
Address, No. 101. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED: An experienced field man at once. He must 
work on commission basis of 50 per cent in a good area 
in southern state. Address, No. 102. 





WANTED: Qualified teacher for well-established 
business college in the Middle West. Prefer a man who 
can do field work, during summer months, but would 
consider a live-wire teacher, either man or woman. 

ood opportunity for the right person. Address, No. 104. 
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Thoroughly experienced male teacher of commercial 
subjects wanted by a professional school offering a five- 
year train program in business, a 
tarial training, oookkeeping, accountancy, law, finance, 
Peaysenenarne peg taxation, and C. P. A. coaching. Must 
be ofa age | but commanding personality, 
and be thoroughly qualified to teach oe yee ele- 
mentary accounting, business law, and such related 
business subjects as commonly oe ‘pateeesas in the leading 
business colleges. Address No. 





Registrar and dean of men wanted by Pacific Coast 
college specializing in degree courses. As registrar, must 
be thoroughly experienced, successful salesman, capable 
of enrolling students in office by ethical methods against 
stiff competition. As dean, must have knack of winning 
good will of students, inspiring them and wo them 
out of troubles. Want Protestant, 30 to 40, college grad- 
uate. Must have sterling character and pleasing, force- 
_ 2 Give full particulars and sell yourself 

st letter. Include small photo and state salary 
ph F Address, No. 105. 





WANTED: Fxperienced instructor competent to 
direct and teach in successful commercial branch school 
in Philadelphia. An excéllent opportunity for a capable 
man who eee executive and teaching ability. 
Income paid by salary plus percentage, with a future, 
for the right person to become part owner of this insti- 
tution. Give full information: age, experience, refer- 
ences, photograph, etc. Address, No. 106. 





WANTED: Solicitor with good record. Full time or 
summer only. Fine chance for hustler. Address, No. 107. 





WANTED: Young man about 25 to 30 or younger to 
teach all commercial subjects in adult evening high 
school. Good salary. Must know shorthand, typowsteing, 
and machine work. Must have good personality, char- 
acter, and be a good disciplinarian. Write at once. Open- 
ing available now. Address, No. 108. 





A teacher-solicitor wanted to join in opening school 
which has ee for students. Correspondence 
solicited. Address, No. 


WANTED TO BUY 


Will lease with option of buying, or will buy out- 
right, all or part interest in good business school in a 
prosperous medium-sized city. Record as teacher and 
— is the very best. References exchanged. Address 

o. 110 





Capable and honest man and wife wish to lease a small 
a school with option of buying later. Address, 
o. 





WANTED: To lease a good small business school in 
progressive medium sized city by an experienced business 
college man with college degrees whose wife is also a 
ae teacher. Give details in first letter. Address, 

o. 





WANTED: Well-located, established school in 
Southern California. Will consider partnership arrange- 
o— + lease, but prefer outright purchase. Address, 

o. " 








New York State Meeting 


The Business Education Association of 
the State of New York, an association of 
leading private schools, held its semi-annual 
meeting in the Hotel Utica, Utica, New 
York, on Friday and Saturday, November 
27 and 28. Thomas G. O’Brien, the presi- 
dent, acted as chairman. 

The entire program consisted of a dis- 
cussion of questions that had been sub- 
mitted by members previous to the meeting. 

The spring meeting will be held in New 
York City on May 14-15. The place will 
be announced later. 
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KEY - DRIVEN 
CALCULATOR COURSE 


By 
Goodfellow, Scholl, Stern 





NEW 


Fifty-four assignments and six tests. 


Can be completed in twelve 
weeks, forty-five minutes a day. 
The touch system is taught from 
the very beginning. The book is 
largely self-teaching. Beginning 
with Assignment 39, the student 
applies the calculating process to 
discount, net amount, invoices, 
inventories, and various other 


practical business problems. 


Now ready for class use. 
WwW 
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Practices and Techniques 
(Continued from page 205) 


ing Post. Distinctly commercial and eco- 
nomic journals also within the reach of the 
adolescent mind are Forbes, Survey Graphic, 
and Nation’s Business. 


Probably the two most useful magazines 
published, which are adequately suitable and 
appropriate for the study of economic 
geography, are Time and its companion 
publication, Fortune. Time is a terse, lucid, 
intensely interesting weekly publication 
which cuts sharply across the economic, in- 
dustrial, social, and political trends of 
affairs. A twenty- to thirty-minute oral re- 
view of Time once a week, by the instructor 
or by a committee of students, supplies 
ample intellectual stimulus, information, 
and reference material to last until the 
following week. The supplementary value is 
excellent, and often coincides perfectly with 
the unit of material under consideration. 

Fortune is a monthly book of atlas pro- 
portions, dealing with large industries, 
products, or commodities. The art work is 
superlative; the reports and surveys are 





unquestionably accurate and graphic. No 
finer material is available for term projects. 
displays, or bulletin boards than these last 
mentioned publications. When placed on 


-the book rack or browsing table, alert 


students utilize them fully and profitably, 
and are generous with appreciative com- 
ments as to the values derived. 

I obtained no suggestions from student 
textbooks, teachers’ manuals, state courses 
of study, or questionnaires as to the most 
profitable way to use the magazines and news 
journals. Personal experience has proved, 
however, the high value of National Geo- 
graphic for general cultural uses, and Time 
for vital current events in relation to the 
subject matter. Fortune is suitable for 
analysis of great world products on a 
semester basis. Used in their different 
capacities, a high type of enriched in- 
struction prevailed. No data were available 
from the survey to determine the general use 
of magazines in the state. The publications 
were mentioned infrequently, but because 
of their outstanding worth, may be recom- 
mended without qualification for awakened 
and creative teaching in economic geography. 








A Book on Store Selling and Management 


Fundamentals 


FUNDAMENTALS OF RETAIL 





SELLING is more than a textbook 
devoted to the principles of retail 








of Retail Selling 


R. G. WALTERS 


and 


E. J. ROWSE 


salesmanship. It covers such 
important topics as ‘Development 
of Retailing,’’ ‘Economics of Busi- 


ness," ‘Store English,’’ ‘Store 


Arithmetic,’ “Retail Store Organizations,” “Merchandise,” 
“Wastes and Losses,’’ ‘‘Ethics of Business,"’ and ‘Building a 


Clientele.” 


Available with a workbook and a teachers’ manual. 


v 
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Direct Approach 





Rapid Progress A 


Personal Typing TEACHING PLAN 
Error Analysis THAT WILL ASSURE 
Self-Appraisal YOU 

Remedial Drills GOOD RESULTS 


Fixation Drills 








Manipulation Drills 


20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING 
by Lessenberry and Jevon is 
more than a collection of drills 
Measured Difficulty and organized lessons. There is 

no guesswork in the procedure. There is a definite 

reason for every procedure and every technique. 
Increase in Difficulty Procedures and techniques are not only based upon 
the principles of accepted psychology, but also upon 
actual classroom experiences. 


Counted Strokes 





Constructive Content 
More than 9,000 schools are now getting good re- 


sults with this book. 
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Frequent-Word Pattern 


Finger Gymnastics Cincinnati New York 


Chicago San Francisco 
Optional Exercises 


Model Letters Timed Writing Gaba-vepa-talte) al 


Office Problems Special Drills Budgets 


20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING 








Many of your students 
will go into selling 
occupations — 





Give them some 
job training — 


WALTER'S 


FUNDAMENTALS 
OF 
SALESMANSHIP 


Second Edition 


Educators are rapidly realizing that the teaching of salesmanship has 
been one of the forgotten phases of education. Salesmanship courses 
are rapidly being introduced. FUNDAMENTALS OF SALESMAN- 
SHIP leads the list of books that are being used. More than 150 schools 
adopted it last year. 

FUNDAMENTALS OF SALESMANSHIP emphasizes the principles 
required in all types of selling. It is suitable for a basic course in secondary 
schools. Available with a workbook and a teachers’ manual. 
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